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Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

New  York,  February  21,  1918     . 

TO  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  OF  DELAWARE  AND 
ADVISORY  SURVEY  COMMITTEE : 

IN  response  to  an  invitation  extended  by  you  to  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  writer  has  made  a  study  of  work 

for  children  in  Delaware,  and  submits  herewith  a  report 

based  upon  it. 

It  was  decided  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  con- 
fined to  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  children,  cared 
for  mainly  in  institutions  or  private  foster  homes.  Organiza- 
tions not  included  were  those  for  children  in  public  schools, 
hospitals,  and  in  their  own  homes,  such  as  the  Settlements, 
Visiting  Nurses  Association,  Hope  Farm,  and  kindred  organi- 
zations. The  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  latter  group 
can  not  be  over-estimated ;  their  omission  was  solely  for  reasons 
of  expediency. 

The  study,  conducted  over  a  period  of  six  months,  covered 
15  organizations  caring  wholly  for  children  and  four  others 
caring  for  adults  and  children.  The  report  contains  a  some- 
what detailed  description  of  their  work,  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  beginning  and  development  of  children's  work  in 
Delaware,  and  some  suggestions  for  its  future  improvement. 
The  inquiry  did  not  include  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  de- 
pendency and  delinquency  which  brought  the  children  under 
the  care  of  the  organizations;  this  subject  is  to  be  treated,  we 
are  informed,  in  the  report  of  another  and  separate  study  of 
Delaware  children  now  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren 's  Bureau.  - 

Cordial  acknowledgment  is  made  of  valuable  aid  received 
throughout  the  study  from  the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Free  Institute  Library  of  Wilmington,  of  hearty  co-operation 
from  the  various  children's  organizations,  and  of  wise  counsel 

iv 


from  numerous  friends  of  children's  work  within  and  without 
the  State. 

The  writer  earnestly  hopes  that  the  information  and  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  report  will  be  of  at  least  some  practical 
assistance  to  you  in  your  work  for  Delaware  children. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  SPENCER  RICHARDSON, 
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YESTERDAY 

,  r  I  ^  HERE  shall  be  poorhouses  erected  and  built  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  this  State.    *     *     *    The  said  trustees 
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are  authorized  to  contract  with  workmen  to  build  in 
the  plainest  and  most  substantial  style,  good,  strong, 
sufficient  and  convenient  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor 
of  said  counties.  *  *  *  Any  two  of  the  Trustees  or  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  authorized  to  bind  out  as  appren- 
tices to  trades  all  orphan  children  likely  to  become  chargeable 
to  the  County.  *  *  *  Every  poor  person  received  into 
either  of  the  poorhouses  aforesaid,  shall  wear  on  his  or  her  left 
arm,  made  of  red  cloth,  in  Roman  characters,  the  letters  P.  N. 
for  New  Castle  County ;  P.  K.  for  Kent  County ;  and  P.  S.  for 
Sussex  County."  These  words  are  the  gist  of  the  law  which 
started  public  organized  charity  in  Delaware.  The  State,  set- 
tled first  by  the  Swedes  in  1638,  then  by  the  Dutch,  and  lastly 
by  the  English  who  held  sway  over  the  three  counties  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  became  a  commonwealth  in  1776 ;  the  above  law 
providing  for  public  almshouses  was  passed  15  years  later,  in 
1791. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks  has  said:  "The  strong  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  struck  out  in 
many  new  lines  of  legislation  and  administration.  Among  the 
new  principles  formulated  and  embodied  in  law  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  compulsory  local  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
This  declaration  that  the  poor  should  not  be  left  to  starve,  and 
that  their  maintenance  should  be  a  community  charge,  remains 
practically  unchanged,  as  the  basic  principle  of  the  English 
poor  law.  Among  other  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  the 
poor  law  with  its  merits  and  its  serious  imperfections  was 
transplanted  to  the  new  world  practically  without  change.  The 
principle  formulated  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  underlies 
the  relief  system  of  every  American  State.  Public  outdoor  re- 
lief and  the  almshouse  have  been  the  two  elementary  agencies 
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of  public  charity  from  the  earliest  days."  Delaware  like  the 
other  states  began  her  public  care  of  dependents  with  the  alms- 
house and  outdoor  relief. 

In  passing  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  1804,  the 
New  Castle  County  Almshouse,  which  was  then  located  on 
Broome  Street  in  Wilmington,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  half-witted 
boy  who  was  playing  in  the  garret,  and  burnt  down.  This  act 
on  the  part  of  the  feeble-minded  inmate  was  most  illuminating ; 
it  fairly  lit  up  the  matter  of  the  need  of  institutional  care  for 
the  feeble-minded.  However,  more  than  100  years  were  des- 
tined to  pass  before  the  State  established  its  own  institution 
for  these  unfortunates. 

The  first  separate  children's  organization  in  Delaware  be- 
gan in  1830.  The  powder  mills  near  Wilmington  were  then  in 
their  infancy;  explosions  were  frequent  and  many  employees 
were  maimed  or  killed.  The  Rev.  George  A.  Carrell,  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  Wilmington,  took  the  lead  in  founding 
an  orphanage  for  the  white  dependent  daughters  of  Catholics 
killed  or  crippled  by  the  explosions.  The  institution  was 
called  St.  Peter's  Female  Asylum  and  was  conducted,  as  it  is 
now,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
total  population  in  the  State  at  the  time  was  76,748,  divided 
as  follows :  New  Castle  County,  29,720 ;  Kent  County,  19,913 ; 
Sussex  County,  27,115.  At  this  period  the  population  of  New 
Castle  County  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Sussex. 

St.  Peter's  Female  Asylum  remained  the  sole  children's  or- 
ganization in  the  State  for  over  30  years ;  then,  in  1861,  a  second 
private  orphanage  began,  the  Home  for  Friendless  and  Desti- 
tute Children.  A  score  of  neglected  and  destitute  children 
whom  Mrs.  J.  Taylor  Cause  had  been  caring  for  in  a  private 
house  in  Wilmington  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  orphanage. 
More  than  half  of  them  were  children  of  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War,  a  proportion  which  was  continued  in  the  Home  for  years. 
The  philosophy  of  the  work  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  in  an  early  annual  report:  "What  hope  is 
there  for  them  (the  children)  except  in  removing  them  from 
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the  influences  that  surround  them  ?  If  we  are  not  moved  to  do 
this  from  feelings  of  Christian  love,  we  may  well  be  influenced 
to  do  it  from  motives  of  worldly  policy — we  have  only  this 
choice  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  taxation,  for  we 
must  either  give  them  a  home  now,  where  they  may  be  trained 
to  usefulness,  or  find  them  one  hereafter  as  paupers  or  criminals 
in  the  almshouses  or  penitentiary." 

In  the  same  year  the  State  began  its  care  of  feeble-minded 
children.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  providing  for 
the  maintenance  in  the  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  at  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  of  two  imbecile  children 
from  each  of  the  three  counties,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,200 
a  year  was  made  for  their  support.  The  number  thus  cared  for 
has  been  slowly  increased  from  time  to  time ;  today  the  State 
supports  14  children  in  the  institution  at  Elwyn.  State  pro- 
vision for  other  groups  of  defectives,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  was  first  made  in  1875.  As  in  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded, the  act  provided  for  their  maintenance  in  institutions 
outside  the  State. 

The  year  1879,  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Delaware  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  organized  as  the 
charter  puts  it  "to  provide  effective  means  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  throughout  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted 
for  the  protection  of  children."  The  parent  "cruelty"  society 
was  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1874;  thus  Delaware  was 
among  the  first  States  to  begin  this  form  of  children's  work. 
In  the  same  year,  a  third  orphanage  was  founded  in  Wilming- 
ton, the  Roman  Catholic  Male  Protectory,  to  care  for  white 
Catholic  boys. 

Correctional  institutions  in  Delaware  date  back  at  least 
to  1676,  when  the  English  ruled  the  Colonies.  History  records 
that  on  the  eighth  of  November  in  that  year  the  magistrates 
wrote  to  Governor  Andros  as  follows:  "There  being  no  prison 
for  ye  securing  of  debtors,  fugitives,  and  malefactors,  who 
often  make  their  escape  for  want  of  the  same,  wee  therefore 
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desire  his  Honor's  order  for  the  erecting  of  a  prison,  which 
wee  imadgine  would  be  Convenient  to  stand  in  ye  Fort. ' '  The 
request  was  granted,  as  shown  in  the  following  executive  order : 
"Allowed  that  a  prison  bee  built  in  ye  Fort  and  the  Sherriff  to 
bee  responsible  for  the  Prisoners."  This  rough  and  ready  be- 
ginning of  correctional  work  was  in  due  time  developed  into 
the  present  system  of  county  institutions  made  up  of  jails  in 
the  two  lower  counties,  and  a  workhouse  in  New  Castle  County 
to  which  long  term  prisoners  may  be  committed  from  all  three 
counties. 

An  evil  of  the  correctional  system  was  that  children  were 
imprisoned  with  hardened  adult  criminals,  with  the  results 
that  the  children  in  many  cases  acquired  vicious  habits  and 
were  schooled  in  the  arts  of  crime.  To  help  remedy  the  evil,  a 
bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1865  incorporating  "a 
house  of  refuge  of  New  Castle  County,"  to  be  located  in  Wil- 
mington and  to  receive  from  the  courts  "white  minors,  males 
under  the  age  of  21  years  and  females  under  the  age  of  18 
years."  The  bill  was  an  excellent  one  but  for  some  reason  the 
institution  was  never  established. 

Delinquent  children  continued  to  be  incarcerated  with 
criminal  adults  until  1885,  when  the  first  juvenile  reformatory 
in  the  State  opened.  John  Ferris  had  been  a  successful  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Delaware.  After  his  death  in  1882, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  set  aside  about  $84,000  for  philan- 
thropy with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  used  to  establish  a  "house 
of  refuge  for  bettering  wayward  juveniles. ' '  The  bequest  and 
the  suggestion  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  the  Ferris  Indus- 
trial School  for  boys.  The  results  obtained  through  caring  for 
delinquent  boys  in  an  institution  adapted  to  their  needs  were 
so  superior  to  those  of  the  old  system  that  eight  years  later 
a  second  juvenile  reformatory  was  founded,  the  Delaware  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls. 

The  following  decade  witnessed  the  beginning  of  six  in- 
stitutions for  dependents:  St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery  and 
Hospital  for  Babies,  in  Wilmington,  for  sick  and  destitute  white 
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children  under  the  age  of  three  years;  the  Florence  Crittenton 
Home,  in  Wilmington,  for  wayward  white  girls  and  their 
babies ;  St.  Joseph 's  Home  for  Colored  Boys,  in  Wilmington, 
for  young  colored  boys;  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  in 
Clayton,  for  older  colored  boys;  the  Delaware  Orphans'  Home 
and  Industrial  School,  near  New  Castle,  for  colored  boys  and 
girls;  and  the  Home  Mission,  Inc.,  first  in  Wilmington  and 
later  at  Carpenter,  for  needy  white  girls. 

Placing-out  of  children  in  private  foster  homes  began  as  a 
separate  form  of  children's  work  in  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  not  until  1898,  however, 
that  such  an  organization  commenced  to  operate  in  Delaware. 
In  that  year  the  New  Jersey  Children's  Home  Society  started 
a  branch  of  its  work  in  the  State.  Last  year  the  branch  became 
a  separate  organization  under  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society.  It  should  be  said  that  orphanages  from 
their  beginning  had  placed  out  children  in  private  homes;  but 
this  had  been  only  one  feature  of  their  work  and  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children  had 
not  been  conducted  by  agents  especially  trained  for  the  purpose. 

Another  milestone  on  the  road  of  work  for  Delaware  chil- 
dren was  passed  when  in  1911  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court 
was  established.  For  the  first  time  in  the  State,  law-breaking 
children  were  regarded  by  a  court  as  children  and  not  as 
criminals,  and  for  the  first  time  their  cases  were  heard  by  a 
separate  judge  in  a  separate  court.  In  the  same  year  the  Wil- 
mington Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Association  was  found- 
ed, to  educate  the  public  in  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  to  work  for  its  improvement. 

The  youngest  children's  organization  in  the  State  and  one 
of  the  most  significant  is  The  Children's  Bureau  of  Delaware. 
The  other  organizations,  which  had  been  founded  one  by  one 
to  meet  specific  needs,  had  been  conducting  their  work  with 
little  or  no  reference  to  each  other.  No  effective  means  had 
been  devised  to  bring  them  together  either  in  conference  or  in 
service.     The  main  purpose  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  started 
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last  year,  is  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  all  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  full,  continuous  co-operation. 

In  closing,  attention  should  be  called  to  three  important 
children's  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  legislature  last  year. 
The  first  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  and  provided  for  a 
commission  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  imperatively 
needed  in  the  State,  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  sec- 
ond through  an  appropriation  of  $9,000  and  a  commission  made 
possible  the  starting  of  mothers'  pensions,  a  fund  used  to  keep 
poor,  deserving  mothers  and  their  children  together.  The 
third  regulated  for  the  first  time  the  importation  of  dependent 
children  into  the  state,  rightfully  closing  the  door  in  the  faces 
of  the  vicious  and  defective.  These  acts  taken  with  others 
which  were  passed  to  improve  the  work  of  the  Wilmington 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  two  industrial  schools  form  a  laudable 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  the  welfare  of  its 
needy  and  wayward  youth. 


TODAY 

THERE  are  15  organizations  in  Delaware  today  which  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  welfare  of  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children.  These  organizations  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  kind  of  work  are :  seven  orphan- 
ages, two  juvenile  reformatories,  a  juvenile  court,  a  juvenile 
court  and  probation  association,  a  placing-out  agency,  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  a  fresh  air  agency,  and 
a  bureau  for  the  co-operation  of  all  the  organizations.  There  are 
four  others  which  give  care  mainly  to  adults  but  receive  chil- 
dren also :  The  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  and  the  three 
county  almshouses. 

Of  the  15  children's  organizations,  10  are  maintained  en- 
tirely by  private  contributions,  and  the  remaining  five  are  sup- 
ported as  follows:  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court,  by  the 
city  of  Wilmington  and  by  New  Castle  County;  the  Ferris  In- 
dustrial School  and  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
by  the  three  counties,  with  an  additional  appropriation  by  the 
state ;  the  Delaware  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  about  equally  by  private  funds  and  state  appropria- 
tion ;  St.  Michael 's  Day  Nursery  and  Hospital  for  Babies,  main- 
ly by  private  funds,  with  a  small  state  appropriation.  The 
total  appropriation  by  the  state  this  year  toward  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  organizations  amounted  to  $6,400.  In  addition 
the  state  appropriated  $21,538  for  special  purposes  to  the  two 
industrial  schools;  $15,000  for  the  care  of  its  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded  children  in  institutions  of  other  States;  $3,000 
to  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind ;  $10,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  new  state  school  for  the  feeble-minded ; 
and  $9,000  for  the  new  Mother's  Pensions;  or  $64,938  in  all  for 
the  care  of  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  children  of 
Delaware. 

Of  the  four  institutions  caring  for  both  adults  and  children, 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  is  supported  by  private  dona- 
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lions,  and  the    three    county    almshouses    by   their  respective 
counties. 

The  amounts  of  money  invested  in  the  children's  institu- 
tions are  given  in  the  following  table: 

*TABLE  A 

Amount  Invested 
Name  of  Institution  in  Institution 

1.  Delaware  Orphans'  Home  &  Industrial  School   $  17,700 

2.  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls  150,000 

3.  Ferris   Industrial   School    141,677 

4.  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children   177,087 

5.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys  (Clayton)    80,300 

6.  St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery  and  Hospital  for  Babies 10,000 

The  numbers  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  the 
institutions  are  shown  in  Table  B : 

*TABLE  B 

Number  of 

Children  in 

Name  of  Institution  Institution 

1.  Delaware  Orphans'  Home  &  Industrial  School 51 

2.  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls 74 

3.  Ferris  Industrial  School    73 

4.  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children 60 

5.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys  (Clayton)    52 

6.  St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery  &  Hospital  for  Babies  (Hospital  Dept.)  .  .     26 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institutions  is  seen  in  the  next 
table.     The  figures  give  the  annual  expense  per  child. 

* TABLE  C 

Cost  of 
Maintenance 
Name  of  Institution  Per  Capita 

1.  Delaware  Orphans'  Home  &  Industrial  School   $  36 

2.  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls   182 

3.  Ferris  Industrial  School    336 

4.  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children  174 

5.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys   (Clayton)    358 

Note: — St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery  and  Hospital  for  Babies  is  omitted 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  separate  figures  upon  the  Hospital,  the 
department  which  gives  permanent  care  to  children. 

*  Figures  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  Male  Protectory  and  St.  Peter's 
Female  Asylum  are  omitted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Bishop  J.  J. 
Monaghan;  and  those  regarding  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Colored  Boys  (Wil- 
mington), at  the  request  of  Rev.  John  A.  Glancy,  Director. 
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We  shall  now  describe  the  various  child-caring  organiza- 
tions in  as  much  detail  as  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  permits, 
making  special  reference  to  their  purpose,  plant,  and  activities; 
and  shall  suggest  some  concrete  methods  by  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  work  of  the  organizations  may  be  improved.  In  the 
chapter  following,  we  shall  take  up  the  organizations  as  a 
group  and  shall  attempt  to  outline  a  comprehensive  child-caring 
system  for  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  classes 
throughout  the  State. 


WILMINGTON  JUVENILE  COURT 
Wilmington— Pounded,  1911 

THE  ACT  creating  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court,  passed 
in  1911,  gave  it  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  re- 
lating  to    delinquent,    truant,    neglected,    incorrigible 
and  dependent  children    in    the    city    of  Wilmington. 
"Children"  under  the  act  are  boys  of  17  years  or  under  and 
girls  of  18  years  or  under. 

The  Act  provided  for  a  Juvenile  Court  judge  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  serve  without  compensation  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  subject  to  reappointment ;  also  for  a  chief  probation 
officer  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  one  or  more  voluntary 
probation  officers.  An  amendment,  passed  in  1917,  gave  the 
judge  a  salary  of  $720  a  year,  increased  the  salary  of  the  chief 
probation  officer  to  $1,200  and  provided  for  three  paid  women 
probation  officers  at  a  salary  of  $720  a  year  each,  all  salaries 
to  be  paid  in  equal  share  by  New  Castle  County  and  the  city  of 
Wilmington. 

A  delinquent  child  was  defined  by  the  Act  to  be  one  who 
"violates  any  law  of  this  State ;  or  who  labors  when  he  belongs 
to  any  class  excluded  from  laboring  in  any  gainful  occupation 
by  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  this  State ;  or  who  is  incorrigible  ;  or 
who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  vicious  or  immoral  per- 
sons; or  who,  without  just  case  or  without  the  consent  of  its 
parents  or  custodian,  absents  itself  from  its  home  or  place  of 
abode,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime ;  or  who,  know- 
ingly, visits  or  enters  a  house  of  ill-repute ;  or  who  knowingly 
patronizes  or  visits  any  policy  shop  or  place  where  any  gaming 
device  is  or  shall  be  operated ;  or  who  patronizes  or  visits  any 
saloon  or  dram  shop  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  or 
who  patronizes  or  visits  any  pool  room  or  bucket  shop ;  or  who 
wanders  about  the  streets  in  the  night  time  without  being  on 
lawful  business  or  occupation ;  or  who  habitually  wanders  about 
any  railroad  yards;  or  who  smokes  or  uses  any  cigarettes  of 
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any  kind  whatsoever;  or  who  habitually  uses  vile,  obscene, 
vulgar,  profane  or  indecent  language  or  is  guilty  of  immoral 
or  disorderly  conduct  in  any  public  place  or  highway  or  about 
any  school  house;  or  who  is  persistently  truant  from  school." 

A  dependent  child  or  neglected  child,  the  two  classes  being 
grouped  in  the  Act,  was  defined  as  one  who  "is  found  begging, 
receiving  or  gathering  alms  (whether  actually  begging  or 
under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  anything),  or 
being  in  any  street,  road  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  beg- 
ging, gathering,  or  receiving  alms,  or  that  is  found  wandering 
and  not  having  any  home  or  any  settled  place  of  abode  or 
proper  guardianship  or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  that  is 
found  destitute,  or  whose  home,  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty  or 
depravity  on  the  part  of  its  parents,  guardian  or  other  person 
in  whose  care  it  may  be,  is  an  unfit  place  for  such  child. ' ' 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  included  the  trial  of  all  cases 
in  a  separate  court  room;  the  duties  of  the  probation  officers 
to  "make  investigation  of  such  cases  and  to  be  present  in 
Court  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  child  when  the  case  is 
heard,  to  furnish  to  the  Court  such  information  and  assistance 
as  the  Court  or  Judge  may  require,  and  to  take  charge  of  any 
child  before  and  after  the  trial,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Court;"  powers  of  the  Judge  to  continue  delinquent  children 
in  their  own  homes  or  place  them  out  in  carefully  selected  free 
or  boarding  homes  under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer,  or  to 
commit  them  to  the  Ferris  Industrial  School  or  the  Girls'  In- 
dustrial School  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  "any  institution  of  the 
child's  religious  faith  or  the  religious  faith  of  its  parents;" 
payment  by  New  Castle  County  of  40  cents  per  child  per  day  to 
institutions  receiving  children  from  the  Court ;  and  powers  of 
the  Judge  to  commit  a  dependent  or  neglected  child  to  "the 
care  of  some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral  character,  or  to 
the  care  of  some  association,  society,  or  corporation  willing  to 
ceive  it." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1916,  shows  that  during  the  year  1,401  cases 
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were  handled  by  the  Court,  and  that  of  this  number  436  cases 
were  settled  privately  by  the  Chief  Probation  Officer  and  965 
were  tried  by  the  Court.  Of  the  965  cases  tried,  the  leading 
complaints  and  number  of  cases  under  each  were  as  follows: 
larceny,  286,  or  30  per  cent;  disorderly  conduct.  199,  or  21  per 
cent;  incorrigibility,  61;  malicious  mischief,  44;  breaking  terms 
of  probation,  43 ;  contempt  of  court,  40 ;  assault  and  battery, 
31 ;  trespassing  28 ;  wandering  on  streets  in  the  night,  21 ; 
playing  crap,  16;  persistent  truancy,  14.  It  will  be  seen  that 
over  half  of  the  cases  were  for  larceny  and  disorderly  conduct. 
In  addition  66  cases  of  dependency  were  handled  by  the  Court. 
There  were  about  four  times  as  many  delinquent  white  children 
as  colored;  of  the  whites  nearly  one-half  were  American  born 
children  of  foreign  born  Poles  who  are  employed  for  the  most 
part  in  neighboring  munition  plants  and  local  leather  works. 

The  leading  dispositions  of  the  965  cases  were  as  follows : 
placed  on  probation,  298 ;  cases  continued,  274 ;  cases  retired, 
73 ;  placed  in  family  homes,  50 ;  committed  to  Ferris  Industrial 
School,  24;  committed  to  Girls'  Industrial  School,  nine;  com- 
mitted to  other  institutions,  20. 

During  the  past  year  children  awaiting  trial  have  been 
kept  in  a  Detention  Home,  a  private  dwelling  at  814  Wash- 
ington Street;  formerly  a  single  room  at  200  West  Seventh 
Street  was  used  for  the  purpose.  The  capacity  of  the  Home 
is  10  and  the  total  population  has  averaged  five;  the  average 
length  of  stay  has  been  two  days.  A  paid  matron  is  in  charge. 
The  rental  of  the  Home,  $45  a  month,  is  paid  by  the  city;  the 
county  pays  40  cents  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
in  it. 

The  Juvenile  Court  has  encountered  strong  obstacles  dur- 
ing the  six  years  of  its  existence.  Like  every  other  new  form 
of  institution  it  has  had  to  face  criticism  and  opposition.  Those 
in  charge  had  had  no  experience  in  this  kind  of  children's 
work.  The  number  of  probation  officers  has  been  insufficient 
and  their  pay  meagre.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  it  is  believed 
that  the  Court  has  proved  beyond  question  the  correctness  of 
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its  principle  and  its  value  as  a  reformative  agency.  Delinquent 
children  have  been  given  a  private  hearing  under  conditions 
far  removed  from  those  of  the  ordinary  justice 's  court ;  their 
home  life  has  been  carefully  investigated  for  underlying  causes 
of  their  transgressions;  the  necessity  for  laws  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  children's  mistakes  have  been  patiently  but  firmly 
explained ;  hundreds  of  children,  while  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes,  have  been  committed  to  the  watchful  care  of 
friendly  probation  officers;  where  necessary,  other  children 
have  been  rescued  from  demoralizing  surroundings  and  placed 
in  institutions  or  private  homes.  Although  existing  figures 
were  not  obtainable,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren have  been  so  influenced  by  the  instruction  and  probation- 
ary care  of  the  Court  as  to  become  law-abiding. 

The  work  of  the  Court  has  been  materially  helped  during 
the  last  year  by  a  Psychopathic  Clinic.  Through  the  aid  of 
public  spirited  citizens,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  medi- 
cal examination  of  children  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Davies,  of  the  Ferris 
Industrial  School  and  for  psychological  examination  by  Profes- 
sor H.  J.  Humpstone  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
these  means  the  Court  has  been  enabled  to  gain  information 
which  has  materially  assisted  it  in  the  proper  disposition  of 
certain  puzzling  abnormal  children. 

It  is  recommended  that : 

A.  The  number  of  probation  officers  be  increased.  At 
present  each  probation  officer  has  under  care  about  100  chil- 
dren, whereas  75  is  the  outside  number  that  one  person  should 
supervise.  The  serious  illness  of  the  chief  probation  officer 
during  the  past  nine  months  has  laid  an  extra  burden  upon  the 
staff,  and  as  he  has  been  the  only  male  member  of  the  staff  his 
absence  has  resulted  in  the  supervision  of  the  older  boys  by 
women.  While  women  probation  officers  can  successfully  su- 
pervise younger  boys,  it  has  been  found  that  men  have  the 
greatest  influence  with  boys  approaching  maturity.  At  least 
one  additional  male  probation  officer  should  be  secured. 

B.  Steps  be  taken  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
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of  the  judge  and  probation  officers.  A  leading  authority  upon 
the  Juvenile  Court  says:  "The  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  for  a 
city  of  100,000  ought  to  have  a  salary  of  at  least  $3,000' ;  his 
chief  probation  officer  ought  to  receive  $2,000 ;  and  the  male 
and  female  probation  officers,  $1,200,  to  be  advanced  to  $1,800." 

C.  The  individual  assignment  system  be  used  for  the  pro- 
bation officers,  by  which  each  probation  officer  shall  care  for 
the  group  of  children  best  suited  to  his  or  her  sex  and  person- 
ality. At  present  the  district  system  is  used,  under  which  a 
probation  officer  cares  for  all  the  children  in  a  given  area. 

D.  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  organizations  be  founded 
to  further  the  work  of  the  probation  staff.  The  services  of  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  can  be  most  advantageously  used 
under  the  direction  of  paid  probation  officers. 

E.  The  Juvenile  Court  cease  placing-out  children  in  fami- 
ly homes,  and  employ  other  organizations  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Court  has  had  no  desire  to  perform 
this  work  but  has  been  forced  to  do  so  because  no  other  organi- 
zation was  equipped  for  it.  If  the  recommendations  made  else- 
where in  the  report  regarding  placing-out  work  be  adopted,  the 
Juvenile  Court  will  be  amply  assisted  in  this  regard. 

F.  Children  be  transported  between  the  Detention  Home 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  care  of  probation  officers.  At 
times  children  have  been  escorted  by  uniformed  policemen  and 
carried  in  the  police  van.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  friend- 
ly, parental  atmosphere  of  the  Juvenile  Court  be  preserved  as 
far  as  possible  and  that  details  which  suggest  criminality  on 
the  part  of  the  child  be  excluded. 

Further  recommendations  regarding  the  Juvenile  Court 
will  be  found  on  page  64. 
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WILMINGTON  JUVENILE  COURT   AND  PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Wilmington — Founded,  1911 

A  voluntary  organization  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Wilmington 

juvenile  court. 

THE  purpose  of  the  organization  as  given  in  the  constitu- 
tion is  "to  further  in  every  way  possible  the  work  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  of  the  probationary  care  of  de- 
linquent and  dependent  children. ' '  The  Association  has 
ably  fulfilled  this  object  in  a  number  of  specific  ways  From  the 
start  of  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court,  it  has  performed  a 
valuable  educational  work  by  acquainting  officials  and  the 
public  with  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Court,  and  has 
helped  to  create  a  friendly  attitude  on  their  part  toward  it. 
Members  of  the  Association  have  regularly  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  Court  and  have  advised  with  the  Judge  and  probation 
officers  about  cases  brought  before  it. 

The  Association  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  new  legislation  this  year  which  created  a  salary  for  the 
judge,  increased  the  chief  probation  officer's  salary,  made  pro- 
vision for  three  assistant  paid  women  probation  officers,  estab- 
lished the  right  of  appeal  by  parents  or  guardians  of  children, 
and  provided  punishment  for  contempt  of  court.  It  assisted 
in  securing  an  increase  of  $2,000  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington  for  Juvenile  Court  work,  the  amount  last 
year  being  $2,000.  It  has  secured  and  maintained  Detention 
quarters,  first  at  200  West  Seventh  street,  and  this  last  year 
at  814  Washington  street.  Under  the  new  appropriation  the 
city  pays  for  the  rent  of  the  Detention  Home  but  the  Associa- 
tion will  continue  to  meet  the  cost  of  its  upkeep  and  the  salary 
of  the  matron. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  report 
that  the  Juvenile  Court  system  be  extended  throughout  the 
State  and  that  the  Court  be  given  the  power  to  deal  with  adults 
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in  non-support  and  contributory  delinquency  cases.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation 
Association  could  do  much  to  secure  the  attainment  of  this 
program  through  a  vigorous  educational  campaign  during  the 
coming  year. 

Also,  recommendation  has  been  made  to  the  Delaware  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  that  it  seek  to 
unite  itself  with  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation 
Association  in  the  belief  that  a  greater  service  for  the  Juvenile 
Court  could  be  effected  through  the  joining  of  the  two  agencies 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
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Marsh  allton,  New  Castle  County — Founded  and  Incorporated, 

1885 

A  semi-public  cottage  institution  for  delinquent  boys. 

THE  School  was  made  possible  by  a  bequest  of  John  Ferris, 
who  suggested  in  his  will  that  about  $84,000  of  his  es- 
tate be  used  to  establish  a  "House  of  Refuge."  The 
trustees  chose  a  beautiful  property  of  190  acres  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  market  at  the  death  of  its  owner,  Philip 
Quigley.  At  the  start  the  institution  was  called  "The  Ferris 
Reform  School,"  but  its  name  was  changed  in  1889  to  "The 
Ferris  Industrial  School." 

The  campus  is  most  attractively  adorned  with  tall  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers.  The  buildings  comprise  two  brick 
cottages,  one  for  55  white  boys  and  the  other  for  45  colored ; 
a  brick  trades  building ;  superintendent 's  cottage ;  employees ' 
cottage ;  several  barns,  and  out-buildings. 

The  cottage  for  white  boys  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
having  a  play  room  in  the  basement,  a  large  bright  living  room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  commodious  dormitories  with  cross-ven- 
tilation on  the  upper  floors.  The  cottage  for  colored  boys  is 
not  so  satisfactory,  as  aside  from  a  play  room  in  the  basement, 
which  is  poorly  lighted,  it  has  no  other  available  room  for  read- 
ing, writing,  or  the  quieter  forms  of  amusement.  There  is  a 
large  gymnasium  on  the  second  floor  of  this  cottage ;  and  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floors,  roomy  and  well  ventilated  dormitories. 
The  trades  building  has  upon  the  first  floor  a  congregate  dining 
hall  for  all  the  boys,  a  separate  dining  room  for  the  staff,  sew- 
ing room,  laundry,  and  carpenter's  room;  on  the  second  floor, 
the  school  room  and  auditorium.  The  dining  room  is  light, 
and  has  tables  seating  small  groups  of  boys ;  the  tables  for  the 
white  and  the  colored  boys  are  separated  by  partitions  reach- 
ing part  way  to  the  ceiling.     The  laundry  and  sewing  rooms 
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are  well  equipped.  The  carpentry  room,  although  large  and 
well  lighted,  has  no  equipment  for  use  by  the  boys. 

There  has  been  only  one  school  room,  and  in  it  recitations 
and  study  have  occurred  at  the  same  time.  Recently,  however, 
plans  have  been  made  for  three  class  rooms,  and  an  additional 
teacher.  This  provision  will  materially  improve  the  school 
work.    The  auditorium  has  plenty  of  light  and  room. 

The  School  is  maintained  by  appropriations  from  the  Levy 
Courts  of  the  three  counties  and  by  a  small  endowment.  New 
Castle  County  pays  a  per  capita  of  50  cents  per  inmate  per  day, 
with  the  proviso  that  its  appropriations  shall  not  fall  below 
$1,250  a  month,  and  the  two  lower  counties  pay  40  cents  per  in- 
mate per  day  for  their  inmates.  The  inmates  are  white  and 
colored  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17,  and  are  received 
from  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Wilmington,  and  the  magistrates' 
and  county  courts  throughout  the  State.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
boys  come  from  Wilmington. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  trustees  have  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  improve  the  institution's  plant,  administration 
and  spirit.  Appropriations  from  the  State  Legislature  of 
$5,000  for  betterment  of  the  farm,  $1,500  for  the  school,  and 
$1,200  per  year  for  an  additional  teacher  were  secured ;  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  of  New  Castle  Count}'  from  40  cents 
to  50  cents  per  inmate  per  day  was  obtained ;  a  new  superin- 
tendent with  an  excellent  record  of  many  years  in  medical  and 
administrative  work  was  engaged ;  psychological  examinations 
for  all  entering  boys  have  been  provided,  and  also  medical  ex- 
aminations with  subsequent  medical  or  surgical  treatment  for 
physical  defects  thereby  shown ;  the  dietary  has  been  changed 
to  give  a  greater  variety  and  quantity  of  food  at  a  cost  in- 
creased from  9  cents  to  23  cents  per  day  per  capita ;  new  light- 
ing equipment  -has  been  installed  on  the  grounds ;  the  staff  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  trained  farmer,  and  a 
director  of  religious,  play,  and  parole  work;  the  wages  of  the 
staff  have  been  raised ;  new  equipment  has  been  installed  in 
the  reading  rooms,  dormitories,  gymnasium,  trades  building, 
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dining  room,  and  so  forth ;  and  lastly,  increased  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  needs  and  development  of  the  individual  boy. 
The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  school  are : 

A.  Vocational  training.  At  present  the  boys  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  in  farm  work,  sewing,  and  laund- 
ering, but  it  does  not  definitely  equip  them  to  earn  a  good  liv- 
ing. The  population  of  a  reform  school  is  usually  made  up  of  a 
very  few  devoted  to  book  study,  a  comparative  few  fond  of 
farm  duties,  and  a  large  majority  suited  to  manual  trades  like 
carpentering,  plumbing,  blacksmithing,  and  machine  shop 
work.  This  classification  holds  true  in  the  Ferris  Industrial 
School.  The  work  of  the  School  could  be  furthered  in  no  more 
effective  way  than  by  the  installation  of  carpentering  and  ma- 
chine shop  equipment,  together  with  competent  instructors  in 
these  branches.  Also  instruction  should  be  provided  in  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  and  stenography  for  those  adapted  to 
commercial  work. 

B.  The  statutes  of  the  State  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
forbid  the  presence  of  dependent  boys  in  the  School.  At  pres- 
en  the  School  has  a  few  boys  who  have  been  committed  for  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  because  of  family  troubles  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  is  absolutely  unfair  to  an  innocent  boy  to 
associate  him  with  those  hardened  in  vice,  or  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  lasting  reputation  of  having  been  an  inmate  of  a  re- 
form school. 

C.  The  adoption  of  a  complete  record  system  such  as  is 
found  today  in  leading  similar  institutions. 

Value  of  lands $29,400 

Value  of  buildings  84,627 

Invested  funds 27,650 

Total $141,677 

Capacity 100 

Paid  employes 12 

Average  number  in  care 73 

Expenditures  for  year  1917   (estimated)    $24,500 

Average  expense  per  capita  (estimated)    $336 
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Claymont,  New  Castle  County — Founded  and  Incorporated  1893 
A  semi-public  cottage  institution  for  delinquent  girls. 

THE  School  began  about  25  years  ago  with  two  girls  in  a 
two-story  frame  dwelling  at  500  West  Fifth  Street, 
Wilmington.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  a  moral  training 
to  three  classes  of  girls :  the  incorrigible,  those  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  vice,  and  the  immoral.  During  the  first  year 
22  girls  belonging  to  one  or  another  of  these  classes  were  re- 
ceived. The  character  of  the  work  has  continued  the  same  up  to 
the  present  time.  As  the  School  increased  in  numbers  it  made 
several  successive  moves :  in  1894  it  changed  from  its  first  loca- 
tion to  515  West  Street ;  in  1896,  to  114  East  Sixteenth  Street ; 
in  1899  to  Twenty-fifth  and  Market  Streets ;  and  in  1915,  to  its 
present  site  one  mile  northwest  from  Claymont. 

The  School  is  supported  by  appropriations  of  the  state 
and  the  counties,  and  general  donations.  The  annual  state  ap- 
propriation was  increased  this  year  from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  and 
a  special  appropriation  of  $7,500  was  made  on  account  of  in- 
debtedness. New  Castle  County  pays  40  cents  per  inmate  per 
day  for  its  girls  in  the  School ;  Sussex  County,  30  cents ;  and 
Kent  County,  20  cents. 

Inmates  are  white  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
18,  and  they  remain  under  the  legal  control  of  the  in- 
stitution until  21.  The  girls  come  from  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Wilmington,  and  the  magistrates'  and  county  courts  through- 
out the  State.  Most  of  the  girls  are  from  New  Castle  County. 
During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  26  girls  were  re- 
ceived for  the  .first  time  and  12  wards  of  previous  years  were 
returned,  which  number  added  to  the  74  inmates  in  the  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning  of  the  year  made  112  different  inmates 
cared  for.  Disposition  of  children  during  the  year  was  as  fol- 
lows :  placed  in  family  homes,  26 ;  returned  to  kin,  five ;  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions  permanently,  two ;  othenvise  dis- 
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posed  of,  two ;  leaving  the  total  number  remaining  in  the  insti- 
tution at  the  close  of  the  year,  77.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
every  recent  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  has  found  leading 
causes  for  it  in  broken  or  unfit  homes  of  the  children  it  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  of  these  77  girls  nearly  two-thirds  had 
lost  one  or  both  parents,  that  eight  had  been  deserted  by  one 
or  both  parents,  and  that  13  had  been  treated  at  home  with 
cruelty  or  neglect.  Additional  statistics  of  interest  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  number  of  the  staff  is  nine,  or  one  for  every  8.4 
girls,  a  proportion  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  in  similar 
institutions  elsewhere ;  the  present  number  of  girls  outside  of 
the  institution  on  parole  is  37 ;  the  maintenance  cost  per  inmate 
last  year  was  $182,  a  very  moderate  amount  as  compared  with 
the  per  capitas  of  other  cottage  institutions  for  delinquents. 

The  Claymont  plant  comprises  75  acres  of  fairly  good  land. 
The  grounds  are  made  particularly  attractive  by  hills,  woods, 
ravine,  flowers,  and  shrubbery ;  the  location  and  surroundings 
are  most  sightly.  The  main  buildings  are  two  first  class  stone 
cottages  with  a  capacity  of  39  girls  each.  Both  cottages  have 
single  bedrooms  for  all  the  girls,  pleasant  living  rooms,  cheer- 
ful dining  rooms  furnished  with  small  tables,  and  well  appoint- 
ed kitchens  in  which  the  girls  are  taught  to  assist  in  preparing 
the  meals.  In  addition,  cottage  "A"  contains  the  administra- 
tive offices  and  a  good  sized  gymnasium;  cottage  "B",  the 
single  school  room  and  the  laundry.  All  of  the  work  in  the 
laundry  has  to  be  done  by  hand  with  old  fashioned  equipment. 

The  institution  maintains  grammar  school  grades  taught 
by  a  single  teacher.  The  vocational  instruction  comprises  sew- 
ing, dressmaking  with  cutting  and  fittiiig,  commercial  branches, 
and  domestic  service ;  also  the  girls  are  taught  gardening  and 
light  forms  of  farm  work.  Last  year  40  girls  planted  and  kept 
individual  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Household  tasks,  such 
as  sweeping,  dusting,  and  mending,  are  performed  by  the  girls, 
the  work  being  rotated  every  three  weeks  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  every  girl  is  trained  to  do  well  numerous  kinds  of 
household  service. 
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The  ability  of  the  superintendent  and  her  staff,  the  good 
spirit  in  the  institution,  the  supervision  of  the  food  by  two 
trained  dietitians,  the  modern  plant,  and  the  country  location 
are  among  the  excellent  features  that  make  this  one  of  the 
best  institutions  in  the  State.  The  superintendent  stated  that 
altogether  333  girls  have  passed  through  the  institution,  of 
whom  she  estimated  68  per  cent,  have  since  led  industrious, 
moral  lives.    Three-fourths  of  the  total  number  have  married. 

It  is  recommended  that : 

A.  Hospital  quarters  be  provided.  In  case  of  sickness 
bedrooms  ordinarily  occupied  by  teachers  have  to  be  used. 

B.  A  trained  nurse  be  provided.  The  type  of  girls  re- 
ceived, many  of  whom  have  sexual  diseases,  makes  especially 
desirable  the  presence  of  a  person  equipped  by  special  training 
to  care  for  them.  Also  there  should  be  a  dispensary  stocked 
with  simple  remedies  for  minor  ailments,  over  which  the  nurse 
should  have  undivided  authority. 

C.  Arrangement  be  made  for  good  dental  care.  At  pres- 
ent practically  no  dental  service  is  given  excepting  extractions. 

D.  The  school  be  conducted  in  two  rooms  instead  of  one 
as  at  present,  and  that  an  additional  teacher  be  furnished.  The 
recitation  and  the  study  classes  should  be  in  separate  rooms. 

E.  Organizations  of  inmates  be  started  such  as  Big  Sis- 
ters, Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  self-government  for  the  mentally 
normal. 

F.  Fire  apparatus  be  installed  on  each  floor  and  fire 
drills  be  organized.    Now  there  is  none  of  either. 

Gr.  The  laundry  be  equipped  with  up-to-date  apparatus 
comprising  a  mangle,  extractor,  and  rotary  washers. 

H.  An  instructor  in  play  and  gymnastic  exercises  be  ap- 
pointed, and  a  basketball  equipment  be  supplied  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

I.  Additional  good  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  of  in- 
terest to  girls  be  furnished. 

J.  All  the  windows  be  screened.  At  present  screens  are 
furnished  only  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
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K.  Steps  be  taken  looking  to  the  passage  of  a  law  pre- 
venting the  presence  of  girls  in  the  institution  for  reasons  of 
dependency  only,  and  raising  the  minimum  age  of  entrance  to 
ten  years.  It  may  be  necessary  to  place  wilful,  head-strong 
girls  who  have  not  had  an  immoral  experience  in  the  same  in- 
stitution with  those  who  have  gone  wrong  but  it  should  be 
done  only  as  a  last  resort.  Every  effort  is  made  in  the  Girls' 
Industrial  School  to  keep  the  two  classes  continuously  separate 
and  to  prevent  the  corrupting  of  the  younger  and  more  innocent 
by  the  hardened,  but  the  very  fact  that  a  girl  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  must  result  in  after  years  in  public  suspicion 
being  raised  regarding  her  previous  record.  It  should  be  im- 
possible for  girls  to  be  committed  to  the  institution  for  depen- 
dency alone,  and  cases  other  than  the  immoral  should  not  be 
sent  until  all  other  measures  have  failed. 

L.  The  School  receive  colored  delinquent  girls  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.    (See  page  84). 

Value  of  land    $  25,000 

Value  of  buildings  and  furnishings 100,000 

Value  of  lands  and  buildings  not  included  above 25,000 

Total   $150,000 

Capacity    78 

Maintenance  expenditure  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1916     $  13,824 

Average  number  in  care   76 

Average  expense  per  capita    $182 
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Wilmington — Founded,  1916 

A  private  organization  for  placing  out  children  in  family 

homes. 

IN  1898  the  New  Jersey  Children's  Home  Society  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  placing-out 
dependent  children  in  private  foster  homes  throughout  the 

State.  After  six  years  of  steady  growth  the  work  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Branch  of  the  New 
Jersey  Children's  Home  Society.  The  parent  society  continued 
in  charge  until  1916,  when  a  change  occurred  by  which  the 
local  branch  became  a  separate  self-sustaining  organization 
under  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Children's  Home  Society. 
The  present  superintendent  has  conducted  the  local  work  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years. 

Beneficiaries  are  boys  and  girls  of  any  race  or  color,  from 
any  part  of  the  state,  up  to  18  years  of  age.  Practically  the 
only  restriction  upon  admittance  to  the  care  of  the  Society  is 
that  no  feeble-minded  child  shall  be  received. 

The  organization  is  maintained  by  private  donations,  com- 
ing largely  from  Delaware.  A  small  amount  is  received  from 
the  New  Jersey  Children's  Home  Society  for  the  supervision 
of  New  Jersey  children  placed  out  in  Delaware.  There  is  no 
endowment.  Receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  were 
$2,100.  Expenditures  for  the  same  year  were  as  follows:  for 
superintendent's  salary,  $1,200;  board  of  children,  $212;  travel- 
ling expenses  and  miscellaneous,  $688 ;  total,  $2,100.  The  Board 
of  Managers  consists  of  15  men,  living  in  the  three  counties. 
There  are  10  auxiliary  committees  located  in  the  largest  towns 
of  the  state,  excepting  Wilmington,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  and  reporting  cases  of  needy  children  to  the 
superintendent.  The  work  of  the  committees  has  been  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  latter  service. 
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Most  of  the  children  are  placed  out  in  free  homes  through- 
out Delaware ;  a  few  are  placed  in  adjoining  states.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  220  children  were  under  the 
Society's  care,  of  whom  105  were  from  Delaware  and  115  from 
New  Jersey.  33  children — 23  boys  and  10  girls — were  received 
during  the  year.  Classification  of  the  105  Delaware  children  by 
reasons  for  dependency  is  as  follows :  death  of  one  or  both  par- 
ents, seven ;  wilful  desertion  or  abandonment,  14 ;  cruelty,  neg- 
lect, or  other  mistreatment,  42 ;  homeless  or  destitute  because  of 
illness,  poverty,  or  other  parental  disability,  42.  The  sources 
from  which  the  105  children  were  received  by  the  Society  were 
as  follows :  Court,  56 ;  relatives  and  friends,  30 ;  other  agencies 
19. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  make  a  full  investigation  of 
cases  brought  to  its  attention,  and  where  a  child  must  be  re- 
moved from  its  own  home  and  placed  elsewhere,  to  give  it  a 
complete  medical  examination,  with  subsequent  treatment  of 
physical  defects  disclosed  thereby;  to  make  full  investigation 
of  homes  applying  to  the  Society  for  children,  and  to  select 
only  those  that  are  fit  and  able  properly  to  bring  up  a  child 
and  that  will  provide  at  least  six  continuous  months  of  school- 
ing; to  bring  together  the  child  and  the  home  suited  to  each 
other;  and  to  visit  each  placed-out  child  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  more  often  necessary.  These  aims  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  leading  child-caring  agencies  throughout  the  country  and 
are  to  be  cordially  commended. 

Unfortunately,  the  Society  is  not  equipped  to  carry  out 
its  aims.  The  entire  staff  is  made  up  of  one  person  who  is  at 
once  superintendent,  placing-out  agent,  supervising  agent,  of- 
fice clerk,  and  stenographer.  He  is  required  not  only  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  incident  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Society 's 
aims  outlined  above,  but  also  to  raise  practically  all  funds, 
through  public  addresses,  written  appeals,  and  personal  calls; 
and,  in  addition,  to  perform  all  the  clerical  work  of  the  office. 
As  leading  placing-out  societies  today  do  not  assign  to  one  visi- 
tor more  than  50  or  60  children,  or  at  the  most  75,  the  super- 
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intendent  is  called  upon  to  perform  an  impossible  task  in  this 
one  branch  of  the  Society's  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
many  duties.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  organization 
which  represents  the  most  progressive  methods  of  child-caring 
should  have  received  so  little  support. 

Recommendations  regarding  the  Society  will  be  found  on 
page  60. 
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THE  DELAWARE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

Wilmington — Founded  and  Incorporated,  1879 

THE  purposes  of  the  Society  as  given  in  its  charter  are 
' '  to  provide  effective  means  for  the  prevention  of  cruel- 
ty to  children  throughout  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  heretofore  or  hereafter 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  children. ' ' 

It  is  a  private  organization  administered  as  the  charter 
provides  by  a  board  of  20  managers;  is  supported  by  state 
subsidy,  private  donations,  a  small  endowment,  and  fines  re- 
sulting from  prosecutions  by  the  Society ;  and  operates  through- 
out the  state.  Beneficiaries  are  boys  and  girls  of  any  race,  from 
infancy  to  majority. 

When  the  organization  began  in  1879  the  present  agent 
was  its  only  paid  worker;  today  the  staff  has  four  members, 
two  men  and  two  women. 

The  agent  stated  that  his  work  falls  into  three  main 
branches,  as  follows:  the  prosecution  of  parents  or  guardians 
who  neglect  and  mistreat  children;  the  transfer  of  rescued 
children  to  institutions  and  private  homes;  and  "preventive 
work"  whereby  the  interests  of  children  are  safeguarded  with- 
out the  breaking  up  of  the  home.  He  regards  the  work  of  pre- 
vention as  the  most  important  of  these  and  has  placed  especial 
emphasis  upon  it  during  his  long  term  of  service. 

Where  the  conditions  of  the  home  are  so  improper  that  re- 
course must  be  had  to  law,  the  agent  or  his  representative 
makes  an  arrest  and  the  case  is  brought  to  court.  Pending  the 
final  disposition  of  children,  the  Society  boards  them  out  in 
white  or  colored  private  homes,  according  to  the  race  of  the 
child.  The  Society  is  supposed  to  refer  cases  of  dependent  or 
neglected  children  of  Wilmington  to  the  Wilmington  Juvenile 
Court  which  under  the  law  has  complete  jurisdiction  over 
these  classes  throughout  the  city. 
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The  annual  report  for  1916  gives  the  following  statistics 
for  the  year:  "number  of  complaints,  721;  investigations, 
721 ;  white  children  involved,  1,349 ;  colored  children  involved, 
256;  total  number  of  children  involved,  1,605."  Dispositions 
made  of  the  children  were :  left  with  parents,  677 ;  with  rela- 
tives, 38 ;  placed  with  relatives,  13 ;  placed  with  private  fami- 
lies, two ;  placed  in  institutions  in  Delaware,  87 ;  placed  in  insti- 
tutions in  Pennsylvania,  19.  The  Society  made  198  prosecu- 
tions and  secured  194  convictions.  Three  children  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Receipts  during  the  year  1916,  were  as  follows :  from  the 
state  treasury,  $900;  from  invested  funds,  $375;  from  gen- 
eral donations,  $122;  from  fines,  $280;  from  bank  interest, 
$20 ;  or  a  total  of  $1,697.  The  law  provides  that  fines  imposed 
by  courts  upon  parents  or  guardians,  resulting  from  the  acti- 
vitity  of  the  Society,  shall  be  used  for  the  Society's  support. 
Expenses  for  the  same  year  were :  for  salaries,  $1,060 ;  travel- 
ing expenses,  $325 ;  miscellaneous,  $407 ;  or  a  total  of  $1,792. 
The  Society  contributes  only  $60  toward  the  superintendent's 
salary.  He  receives  $1,200  from  the  Levy  Court  of  New  Castle 
County  for  prosecuting  non-support  cases,  and  $600  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

Recommendations  regarding  the  Society  will  be  found  on 
page  62. 
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32nd  and  Spruce  Streets,  Wilmington — Founded,  1864 

A  private  congregate  institution  for  dependent  white  children 

of  both  sexes. 

THE  institution  had  its  origin  in  a  private  work  for  neg- 
lected and  needy  children  conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  Taylor 
Gause  in  a  dwelling  house  at  412  King  Street,  Wil- 
mington. In  1864,  a  Board  of  Trustees  with  Mrs.  Gause 
as  president  took  charge  of  the  work.  The  Board  purchased  a 
property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Adams  and  Ninth  Streets 
which  had  been  used  for  a  boarding  school,  and  transferred  the 
children  to  these  larger  quarters.  In  188S,  or  more  than  twenty 
years  later,  a  need  for  extensive  improvements  in  the  building 
brought  about  another  change  of  location.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  similar  institutions,  the  move  was  made  to  a  larger  acre- 
age and  a  freer  life  in  the  country.  A  site  at  32nd  and 
Spruce  Streets  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $2,695  and  a  building 
constructed  for  $38,375 ;  as  $31,250  was  received  for  the  prop- 
erty at  Adams  and  Ninth  Streets,  the  net  cost  of  transfer  was 
less  than  $10,000.    The  Home  stands  on  this  site  today. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Home  was  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  of  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  At  first  nearly 
half  of  the  children  belonged  to  this  class  and  were  maintained 
in  the  institution  free.  Another  group  consisted  of  those  whose 
parents  or  guardians  were  unable  to  support  them  in  their  own 
homes  but  could  pay  something  toward  their  maintenance  in 
the  institution.  Children  of  this  boarding  class  were  received 
in  increasing  numbers  and  today  constitute  a  large  majority  of 
those  in  the  Home. 

Boys  and  girls  are  received  at  three  years  and  upwards; 
the  boys  are  discharged  by  11  years,  and  the  girls  usually  by 
14,  but  some  are  kept  longer.  Most  of  the  children  come  from 
New  Castle  County.     A  classification  of  the  children  in  the 
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Home  on  April  1,  1917,  by  reasons  of  dependency  was  as  fol- 
lows :  death  of  one  or  both  parents,  19 ;  wilful  desertion,  12 ; 
cruelty  or  neglect,  14;  illness,  poverty,  or  other  parental  disa- 
bilities, 15;  total  60.  The  sources  from  which  the  60  children 
were  received  were  as  follows :  Courts,  four ;  relatives  and 
friends,  42 ;  S.  P.  C.  C,  14;  total  60.  The  disposition  of  children 
cared  for  during  the  year  was  as  follows:  placed  in  family 
homes,  15 ;  returned  to  kin,  38 ;  transferred  to  other  institutions, 
one ;  or  a  total  of  54.  The  average  daily  census  of  children  dur- 
ing the  year  was  64.  The  number  of  paid  employes  was  12,  or 
one  to  every  5.3  children. 

The  Home  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  institutions  in  the 
state.  The  Board  of  Managers  have  been  very  active  in  pro- 
viding for  their  wards.  Mental  and  physical  care  has  been 
given  the  children  along  approved  institutional  lines.  All  of 
the  children  go  out  to  a  public  school  nearby  excepting  the 
kindergarten  children  for  whom  instruction  is  furnished  at  the 
Home.  Each  child  upon  entrance  is  given  a  full  medical  ex- 
amination, and  any  defects  disclosed  by  it  are  treated  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Home  has  an  agent  who  carefully  investigates  appli- 
cations for  the  admittance  of  children,  and  seeks  to  determine 
whether  a  child  should  be  separated  from  its  home  and  family. 
Also,  she  supervises  children  who  are  placed  out  from  the  insti- 
tution into  private  homes.  The  agent  now  has  under  super- 
vision 64  children,  20  girls  and  44  boys.  During  the  year  end- 
ing April  1st,  1917,  she  placed  out  16  children — five  in  New 
Castle  County,  four  in  Kent  County,  and  seven  in  Sussex 
County.  Investigation  of  additional  families  has  been  made 
for  the  Home  during  the  past  year  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

The  building  is  a  large  four-story  brick  structure,  with  a 
connecting  two-story  annex  used  for  a  school  and  indoor  play. 
In  front  there  is  an  attractive  lawn,  shaded  by  large  trees, 
while  at  the  side  and  rear  respectively  are  a  garden  of  several 
acres  and  a  good  sized  playground. 

Among  the  progressive  features  noted  were  the  following : 
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a  light  attractive  dining  room  with  pictures  suited  to  children, 
and  tables  for  10  each  furnished  with  cloths  and  napkins;  con- 
versation encouraged  among  the  children  at  table;  large  play- 
rooms well  stocked  with  games  for  younger  and  older  children ; 
small  dormitories,  having  good  ventilation,  for  groups  of  three 
or  more  children ;  a  separate  locker  for  every  child ;  screens  for 
all  the  windows;  an  out-door  playground  well  equipped  with 
apparatus ;  and  individual  gardens  for  the  older  children.  The 
institution  was  clean  and  well  kept ;  the  children  looked  healthy 
and  cheerful.  There  appeared  to  be  a  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween the  staff  and  the  children. 

Recommendations  will  be  found  on  page  60. 

Value  of  plant  $  50,000 

Amount  of  invested  funds,  endowment,  and  other  lands   127,087 

Capacity 75 

Number  of  paid  employes — male,  one;   female,  11;  total   12 

Expenditures  during  year  ending  April   1,  1917    $  11,150 

Average  number  of  children  in  care  64 

Average  expense  per  child $174 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  DAY  NURSERY  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR 

BABIES 

207  Washington  Street,  Wilmington — Founded,  1890;  Incor- 
porated, 1894 

A  private  institution  for  needy  white  children,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Delaware. 

THE  Babies  Hospital,  as  the  institution  is  popularly  call- 
ed, conducts  a  three-fold  work  for  white  children  of 
any  denomination :  first,  a  Hospital  for  sick  and  de- 
pendent children  under  three  years  of  age;  second,  a 
Day  Nursery  for  needy  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  years ;  third,  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Day  Nursery  children 
and  others  between  three  and  six  years. 

The  buildings  comprise  two  large  three-story  brick  houses, 
which  have  an  indoor  connection.  The  rooms  in  both  houses 
are  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated.  There  are  good  sized 
porches  on  the  side  and  rear  of  the  house  used  for  the  Babies 
Hospital,  and  grounds  sufficiently  large  for  the  children's  play. 

The  institution  is  supported  largely  by  private  contri- 
butions ;  also  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500  from  the  State, 
interest  from  a  small  endowment,  and  payment  by  relatives  for 
the  care  of  inmates.  A  payment  of  $1.50  per  week,  or  a  part 
of  it,  is  asked  where  the  parents  or  guardians  can  pay  some- 
thing, but  a  majority  of  the  children  are  admitted  free.  Dur- 
ing 1916,  the  Hospital  received  329  children,  of  whom  95  were 
paid  for  in  full,  58  in  part,  and  176  were  free  inmates. 

The  Hospital  has  27  beds.  It  is  in  reality  a  combination 
of  hospital  and  orphanage  as  only  part  of  the  children  are 
actually  sick  when  entered,  although  nearly  all  are  ill-nourish- 
ed, anaemic  and  in  need  of  building  up.  Of  the  329  received 
during  1916,  190  were  sick. 

Twenty-six  children  were  in  the  Hospital  at  the  close  of 
the  year ;  of  these,  eight  were  full  orphans  or  half  orphans ;  14 
were  the  victims  of  parental  desertion  or  separation;  one  had 
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been  cruelly  treated ;  and  three  were  destitute  because  of  par- 
ental illness  and  poverty.  The  average  number  in  care  during 
the  year  was  25,  and  the  average  length  of  stay  in  the  Hospital, 
28  days. 

All  applications  for  admittance  are  investigated  by  the 
superintendent,  usually  by  correspondence,  and  are  then  passed 
upon  by  a  Visiting  Committee.  The  children  upon  leaving  are 
either  returned  to  their  own  homes  or  if  in  need  of  further  in- 
stitutional care  after  reaching  the  age  of  three  years,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children. 

The  superintendent  is  a  graduate  nurse  and  is  assisted  by 
seven  young  women  who  receive  their  training  in  nursing  in 
the  institution.  Medical  service  is  furnished  free  by  four  lead- 
ing practitioners  of  Wilmington,  who  take  turns  in  their  at- 
tendance for  periods  of  three  months  each.  The  mortality 
record  of  the  Hospital  has  been  low  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country.  During 
1916,  six  children  died,  of  whom  five  were  under  one  year  of 
age  and  one  had  reached  two  years,  a  mortality  rate  of  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  number  received.  Considering 
the  facts  that  the  physical  condition  of  nearly  all  the  children 
at  entrance  is  poor,  that  they  are  received  from  the  age  of 
birth  up,  and  that  they  average  less  than  one  and  a  half  years 
of  age,  the  mortality  record  is  excellently  low  even  though 
the  average  length  of  stay  of  a  child  in  the  Hospital  is  but  28 
days. 

The  Day  Nursery  cares  for  children  during  the  day  while 
their  mothers,  mostly  Italians  and  Jews  living  in  Wilmington, 
go  out  to  work.  The  women  bring  the  children  to  the  Nursery 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  call  for  them 
in  the  late  afternoon.  A  few  pay  five  cents  a  day  for  their 
children's  care  but  most  receive  the  service  free.  Each  child 
is  given  a  lunch  of  crackers  and  milk  at  11  A.  M.,  a  dinner  at 
1.30  P.  M.  and  milk  or  bread  and  butter  at  mid-afternoon. 
Children  are  not  received  from  mothers  who  do  not  go  out  to 
work  unless  the  latter  are  sick.    The  capacity  of  the  Day  Nur- 
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sery  is  25  and  the  average  number  in  charge  during  the  past 
year  was  18. 

The  Kindergarten  is  conducted  for  all  the  Day  Nursery 
children  and  also  for  others  from  poor  homes.  A  trained 
teacher  and  an  attendant  are  in  charge.  The  total  number  en- 
rolled in  the  Kindergarten  during  1916  was  261  and  the  highest 
number  attending  in  any  one  month  was  37. 

The  institution  maintains  in  addition  to  the  Hospital,  Day 
Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  a  free  dispensary  for  children  up  to 
12  years. 

It  is  recommended  that 

A.  The  Babies  Hospital  arrange  to  have  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  families  made  by  an  organization  especially 
equipped  for  the  work.  The  superintendent  of  the  Babies  Hos- 
pital, although  doubtless  fitted  for  her  position,  has  not  been 
trained  in  case  investigation  nor  has  she  sufficient  time  for  it. 
Organizations  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily  are  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Wilmington,  and,  if  the  recommendations  made 
elsewhere  in  the  report  are  carried  out,  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  Delaware  and  the  new  placing-out  and  protective  society. 

B.  Systems  of  children's  records  be  installed  in  the  Hos- 
pital and  the  Day  Nursery  like  those  found  in  leading  similar 
institutions  elsewhere. 

C.  The  capacity  of  the  Hospital  be  increased  to  accom- 
modate all  deserving  applicants,  including  illegitimate  children. 
The  superintendent  stated  that  owing  to  the  limited  quarters 
of  the  Hospital  three  applicants  per  month  are  now  turned 
away.  The  institution  has  not  heretofore  received  illegitimate 
children.  As  there  is  no  institutional  provision  in  the  State  for 
very  young  dependent  children  of  this  class  the  Babies'  Hos- 
pital would  be  meeting  an  urgent  need  if  it  opened  its  doors  to 
them. 

D.  The  Babies  Hospital  establish  in  a  suitable  location  a 
Day  Nursery  for  colored  children  of  Wilmington,  either  as  a 
branch  of  the  institution  or  as  a  separate  organization.  (See 
page  85). 
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Value  of  plant   $10,000 

Capacity  of  Hospital   27 

Capacity  of  Day  Nursery   25 

Regular  Employes  11 

Receipts  during  1916 

State  appropriation   $    500 

Interest  from  endowment    614 

Board  for  care  of  inmates 911 

Private  donations  9,107 

Total   $11,132 

Expenditures  for  same  year $  7,673 

Average  in  care  in  Hospital  25 

Average  in  care  in  Day  Nursery 18 
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ST.  PETER'S  FEMALE  ASYLUM. 

West  and  Sixth  Streets,  Wilmington — Founded  1830 

A  private  congregate  institution  for  dependent  Catholic  girls, 

under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

THIS  is  the  oldest  separate  child-caring  organization  in 
Delaware.  It  began  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Carrell,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Wilmington,  had  its  first  site  at  Third  and  West 
Streets,  Wilmington,  and  later  moved  to  its  present  location  at 
Sixth  and  West  Streets. 

Records  of  St.  Joseph's  College.  Emmitsburgh,  Maryland, 
say,  under  date  of  1874 : 

"A  venerable  priest,  Father  Kenny,  had  left  some  property 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  West  Streets,  Wilmington,  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  on  condition  that  whatever  good  work  they 
might  have,  a  Free  School  was  always  to  be  attached  to  it.  The 
house  was  old,  or  rather  there  were  two  or  three  houses  that 
had  been  added  at  different  periods.  But  there  was  a  large 
lot  of  land,  and  in  1846  the  Sisters  built  a  brick  wing.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  putting  up  a  spacious  building  for  the 
greater  comfort  of  both  Sisters  and  orphans.  This  St.  Peter's 
School  has  generally  been  very  flourishing  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Catholic  children  of  the  city. 
At  present  there  are  some  30  or  40  orphans  in  the  Home."* 

*We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John.  J.  Monaghan, 
D.  D.,  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  institution,  and  in  deference  to  his 
wishes  omit  fuller  reference  to  it  and  its  work. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MALE  PROTECTORY 

Delaware  City,  New  Castle  County — Founded,  1879. 

A  private  congregate  institution  for  needy  Catholic  white  boys, 
under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

THE  institution  was  founded  by  Bishop  Thomas  A.  Becker, 
to  supplement  the  work  of  St.  Peter's  Female  Asylum 
by  caring  for  destitute  Catholic  boys  of  the  Diocese  of 
Wilmington.     It  began  at  Lovering  Avenue  and  Du- 
Pont  Street,  Wilmington,  and  after  10  years  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  the  country.* 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOME  FOR  COLORED  BOYS 
11th  and  French  Streets,  Wilmington — Founded,  1892 
A  private  congregate  institution  for  dependent  colored  Catho- 
lic boys,  under  the  control  of  St.  Joseph's  Society  for 
Colored  Missions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

REV.  J.  A.  deRuyter  who  had  come  to  Baltimore  in  1889 
to  take  charge  of  the  colored  Catholics  of  the  diocese 
of  Wilmington  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  founding 
of  St.  Joseph's  Home.  He  took  up  the  work  at  the  earn- 
est suggestion  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Curtis.  The  institution 
began  with  six  small  children  under  the  personal  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  In  the  following  year,  1893,  the  prop- 
erty bounded  by  Eleventh,  French  and  Walnut  Streets  was 
purchased  and  the  present  institution  erected. t 

*See  note  page  36. 

tFurther  reference  to  the  institution  is  omitted  in  deference  to  the  re- 
quest of  its  Director,  Rev.  John  A.  Glancy. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED 

BOYS 

Clayton,  Kent  County — Founded  and  Incorporated  1895 

A  private  cottage  institution  for  dependent  colored  boys,  under 

the  control  of  St.  Joseph's  Society  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 

THE  institution  was  founded  by  Rev.  J.  A.  de  Ruyter  to 
receive  boys  of  12  to  14  years  from  St.  Joseph's  Home 
in  Wilmington  and  give  them  an  industrial  training. 
Rev.  Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  whom 
Father  de  Ruyter  had  interested  in  the  plan,  contributed  $48,- 
500  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  house,  and  maintained  the 
school  for  the  first  seven  years.  Since  then  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  private  contributions  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  paid  by  relatives  for  care  of  inmates. 

The  school  was  started  in  May,  1895,  when  16  boys  were 
transferred  from  St.  Joseph's  Home  in  "Wilmington  to  the 
single  frame  cottage  upon  the  farm  at  Clayton. 

The  plant  has  393  acres.  There  are  three  frame  cottages 
each  housing  20  boys;  a  trades  building  with  rooms  for  car- 
pentry, printing  and  sewing;  a  chapel,  gymnasium,  Sisters' 
cottage,  visitors'  cottage,  refectory,  barns  and  outbuildings. 
The  campus  is  most  ornate  with  its  lawns,  flowers,  shrubbery 
and  trees. 

A  majority  of  the  boys  come  from  St.  Joseph's  Home,  Wil- 
mington and  Holy  Providence  House,  Cornwell  Heights,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  A  few  enter  directly  from  their  homes 
in  Delaware  or  elsewhere.  The  rector  stated  that  boys  of  all 
denominations  are  received,  a  majority  of  them  being  non- 
Catholic,  and  that  they  may  become  Catholic  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Instruction  is  given  by  colored  teachers  in  grammar  school 
subjects  up  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  majority  of  boys  do  not 
get  further  than  the  sixth  grade. 
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The  vocational  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  given  are 
farming,  baking,  printing,  and  sewing.  The  boys  attend  school 
half  a  day  and  work  at  one  of  the  trades  half  a  day.  Most  of 
them  prefer  and  are  assigned  to  farming  and  learn  among 
other  things  to  milk,  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate.  Upon  leaving 
the  institution  at  18  they  can  secure  positions  at  $18  and  $20  a 
month  and  "home."  It  was  stated  that  the  boys  who  take  up 
printing  do  not  progress  far ;  only  occasionally  can  one  set  type 
when  he  leaves.    A  very  few  boys  have  learned  to  bake. 

The  dormitories  have  single  beds  and  good  cross-ventila- 
tion. The  laundry  is  supplied  with  good  modern  equipment. 
The  dietary  appeared  to  be  well  balanced  and  ample  as  to 
quantity.  An  outdoor  playground  affords  opportunity  for  base 
ball  and  other  sports.  There  are  21  employees,  or  one  to  every 
3.1  boys,  a  fact  that  makes  possible  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  individual  attention  to  the  boys. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per  capita  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  the  boys  is  the  highest  in  any 
of  the  nine  children's  institutions  in  the  state,  $358.  It  is  a 
higher  amount  than  that  expended  by  most  of  the  leading  cot- 
tage children's  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

The  institution  is  seeking  to  carry  out  the  principle  estab- 
lished by  Booker  T.  "Washington,  Major  R.  R.  Moton,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  work  for  negroes,  that  the  best  way  to  advance 
the  colored  man  is  by  giving  him  a  practical  training  in  some 
industry  by  which  he  may  become  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting. 

It  is  recommended  that : 

(a)  Carpentry  equipment  be  installed  in  the  trades  build- 
ing and  that  the  boys  be  given  skilled  instruction  in  its  use. 

(b)  Organizations  be  started  for  the  boys,  such  as  a  band, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Big  Brothers ;  and  that  a  play  director  be  ap- 
pointed to  encourage  and  supervise  the  boys'  sports. 

(c)  Entertainments  be  provided  such  as  illustrated  lec- 
tures and  moving  pictures. 

(d)  In  the  dining  room  suitable  pictures  be  provided  for 
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the  walls,  the  backless  stools  be  replaced  by  chairs,  and  the 
tables  be  furnished  with  cloths,  napkins,  and  china. 

Value  of  plant  $80,300 

Capacity   60 

Staff  members — 16  paid,  5  unpaid;  total  21 

Average  in  care   65 

Expenditures  for  1916   $23,264 

Average  expense  per  capita $358 
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New  Castle — Founded,  1899;  Incorporated,  1900 

A  private  cottage  institution  for  dependent  colored  children 

of  both  sexes. 

THE  purpose  of  the  institution  as  stated  in  the  charter  is 
"the  education,  maintenance,  and  care  with  religious 
training  of  the  orphan,  neglected,  and  indigent  children 
of  the  colored  race." 

The  Home  was  located  for  the  first  four  years  at  1123  Wal- 
nut Street,  Wilmington,  and  was  then  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent site  of  102  acres  near  New  Castle. 

The  main  buildings  are  two  cottages,  one  brick  and  the 
other  frame,  for  about  20  children  each;  and  a  barn,  part  of 
which  is  equipped  as  a  smithy.  The  cottages  were  on  the  prop- 
erty when  purchased.  The  one  of  brick  has  the  administrative 
office  and  houses  the  superintendent,  his  family,  and  the  girls ; 
the  other  cottage  has  a  school  room  on  the  first  floor  and  dormi- 
tories for  the  boys  and  staff  upstairs. 

The  live  stock  upon  the  farm  consists  of  seven  horses,  four 
cows  and  150  chickens. 

The  institution  is  supported  wholly  by  private  donations. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  colored  superintendent  who  is  responsible 
to  an  Advisory  Board  of  three  members,  white,  who  reside  in 
Wilmington ;  a  Board  of  Directors  of  seven  members,  colored ; 
and  a  Board  of  Managers  of  five  members,  colored. 

Needy  colored  boys  and  girls  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States  are  received  between  the  ages  of  two  and  12 ;  the  girls 
may  be  kept  until  18  and  the  boys  until  21.  Most  of  the  children 
come  from  Delaware.  This  is  the  only  institution  in  Delaware 
excepting  the  almshouses  that  receives  colored  girls.  The  staff 
has  five  members,  four  males  and  one  female,  who  with  one  ex- 
ception are  colored. 
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Grammar  school  subjects  are  taught  by  the  wife  of  the  su- 
perintendent, who  has  had  High  School  and  Normal  School 
training.  The  children  go  to  school  for  half  a  day  between 
October  and  June ;  during  the  other  half  day  the  boys  work  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  smithy,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  sew- 
ing, cooking,  and  other  forms  of  housework.  The  equipment  of 
the  school  room,  smithy,  and  farm  is  exceedingly  limited,  and 
can  not  furnish  real  vocational  training.  The  institution  has 
struggled  along  for  years  on  insufficient  income  and  has  lacked 
many  of  the  bare  necessities  of  physical  care.  During  1916  the 
expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home  was  $1,777,  or 
$36  for  each  child.  It  is  impossible  to  give  good  physical  care 
for  that  amount  to  say  nothing  of  educational,  social,  economic, 
and  religious  training. 

The  two  cottages  are  badly  run  down  and  out  of  repair. 
They  are  heated  in  winter,  when  at  all,  by  stoves.  In  the  dor- 
mitories, the  meagre  supply  of  sheets  permits  only  one  to  a 
bed ;  the  rest  of  the  bedding  is  made  up  of  old  coats,  flour  bags, 
bits  of  burlap,  and  the  like.  In  the  boys'  cottage  several  single 
beds  are  occupied  by  two  boys,  one  bed  by  three  boys,  and  an- 
other by  the  farmer  and  two  boys.  The  children  have  insuffi- 
cient clothing  and  food. 

The  number  of  the  staff  is  too  small.  The  average  propor- 
tion of  children  to  adults  in  orphanages  is  six  or  seven  to  one, 
whereas  in  this  institution  the  proportion  is  ten  to  one.  This 
means  that  the  children  can  not  receive  the  needed  individual 
care  and  training. 

The  Home  has  no  hospital,  but  there  is  a  room  in  the  girls' 
cottage  for  cases  of  sickness.  A  physician,  who  lives  in  New 
Castle,  comes  only  when  summoned.  No  provision  is  made  for 
dentistry. 

The  matron  stated  that  the  average  annual  death  rate  has 
been  five,  which  is  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
In  1916  there  were  three  deaths  from  pneumonia,  one  from  in- 
fluenza, and  one  from  infantile  paralysis.    At  the  time  of  the 
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writer's  visit  the  body  of  a  young  child  was  laid  out  in  the 
school  room  awaiting  burial. 
It  is  recommended  that : 

A.  Either  the  standard  of  physical  care  of  the  children 
be  materially  raised  or  the  institution  be  closed.  At  present 
the  high  death  rate  indicates  that  children  attend  the  institu- 
tion at  grave  risk  to  their  lives.  Forms  of  physical  care  which 
should  be  provided  at  once  are  a  sufficient  quantity  of  well- 
balanced  nourishing  food,  warm  clothing,  a  single  bed  fur- 
nished with  sufficient  clothing  for  each  child,  sufficient  heat  in 
the  cottages  during  the  cold  months,  a  medical  examination 
of  every  child  with  treatment  for  defects  of  skin,  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  teeth,  throat,  and  so  forth,  thereby  shown. 

B.  In  the  event  that  the  physical  care  can  be  improved, 
as  just  outlined,  it  is  recommended  that  provision  for  addi- 
tional vocational  training  be  made  as  follows : 

(1)  For  the  boys,  a  carpentry  equipment  with  competent 
instructor;  additional  apparatus  sufficient  properly  to  work 
the  farm,  and  instruction  by  a  competent  farmer. 

(2)  For  the  girls,  instruction  by  a  competent  person  in 
dressmaking  and  domestic  science. 

(3)  For  both  sexes,  competent  instruction  in  bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand,  and  typewriting  for  those  fitted  and  wishing  to 
receive  it. 

C.  The  cottages  be  put  in  thorough  repair. 

D.  The  dining  room  be  equipped  with  tables  to  hold  six 
or  eight  each;  the  tables  be  furnished  with  cloths,  napkins, 
and  china,  and  with  chairs  to  replace  the  present  benches. 

Value  of  plant  $17,700 

Capacity  40 

Regular  employes    5 

Average  in  care  50 

Number  received  during  1916,  all  from  Delaware  S.  P.  C.  C 10 

Expenditures  for  1916   $1,777 

Average  expense  per  child   $36 
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506  West  Fifth  Street,  Wilmington — Founded   and   Incorpo- 
rated, 1894 

THE  organization  started  under  the  name  of  The  Door  of 
Hope,  in  the  Thatcher  Mansion,  16th  and  Pine  Streets, 
Wilmington.  The  purpose  was  to  rescue  fallen  girls 
from  houses  of  ill  fame. 

After  two  years  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  The  Florence  Crittenton  Home.  The  managers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  would  have  greater  results  if  con- 
ducted for  those  who  were  not  so  hardened.  Its  aim  during 
the  past  20  years  is  found  in  the  1914-1915  annual  report :  "To 
aid  and  encourage  destitute,  homeless,  and  wayward  women; 
to  seek  reformation  of  character  and  respectability  of  life 
through  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  restore  them,  when 
possible,  to  their  homes  and  friends,  or  to  secure  positions  for 
them;  in  short,  to  help  rehabilitate  them  in  society." 

The  institution  is  a  three-story  brick  house,  with  a  small 
open  yard  in  the  rear.  It  has  a  capacity  of  17  mothers  and 
17  babies.  A  new  annex  to  the  present  building  to  provide  a 
large  laundry  on  the  ground  floor  and  additional  bedrooms  on 
the  upper  floors  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time. 

The  beneficiaries  are  destitute,  homeless,  and  wayward 
white  girls  and  women  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Each 
person  in  the  Home  is  asked  to  pay  $35,  or  if  she  can  not  afford 
this  amount  as  large  a  part  of  it  as  possible ;  aside  from  this  in- 
come the  Home  is  supported  by  private  contributions.  The 
average  age  of  the  inmates  is  19  years,  nearly  all  are  American 
born,  and  three-fourths  are  orphans  or  half -orphans.  The  aver- 
age length  of  stay  of  the  inmates  is  one  year. 

Statistics  covering  the  work  in  the  Home  during  1916  are 
as  follows :  33  adults  and  18  babies  were  cared  for,  or  a  total 
of  51 ;  of  the  33  adults,  24  were  Protestant  and  nine  were  Cath- 
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olic.  There  were  14  maternity  cases.  Three  girls  were  re- 
turned to  their  own  homes,  and  five  were  married. 

Every  mother  is  required  to  remain  in  the  Home  with  her 
baby  at  least  six  months.  The  main  reason  for  this  rule  is  that 
the  relationship  between  mother  and  babe  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  successful  way  to  regenerate  the  mother.  During 
this  period  she  is  taught  intelligently  to  care  for  the  child  and 
almost  invariably  becomes  devoted  to  it.  The  Home  has  cared 
for  over  300  babies  and  of  these  only  10  have  been  given  to 
others  for  adoption.  Upon  discharge  of  mothers  from  the  Home 
special  effort  is  made  to  secure  domestic  employment  where 
mother  and  baby  can  be  kept  together. 

The  superintendent  said:  "Our  Home  is  not  a  lying-in 
hospital,  nor  a  hiding  place  for  a  short  time ;  it  is  a  school,  a 
training  ground,  and  a  home  with  refined  ideals  and  Christian 
influences."  Cooking,  plain  sewing,  house  and  laundry  work 
are  taught.    There  is  a  daily  period  of  Bible  instruction. 

The  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  light,  cheerful,  and  neatly 
kept  throughout.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  furnished  to  receive 
a  single  mother  and  child.  The  dining-room  has  a  common 
table  at  which  the  superintendent  and  her  assistant  sit  with  the 
women.  The  table  is  attractively  furnished  with  cloth,  nap- 
kins, and  china.  There  is  a  daily  period  of  recreation,  and  the 
evening  hour  is  spent  in  reading,  sewing,  and  the  like. 

Positions  calling  for  a  few  hours  of  work  daily  are  found 
for  some  of  the  girls  during  their  stay  at  the  Home.  This  en- 
ables them  to  earn  a  small  sum  wherewith  to  start  out  later  on. 

It  is  recommended  that : 

A.  Arrangement  be  made  for  a  psychological  examina- 
tion of  every  entering  girl  and  woman.  The  matron  believes 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  mentally  subnormal, 
but  no  tests  by  a  psychologist  have  been  made.  A  knowledge 
of  the  inmates'  mentality  would  be  of  unlimited  value  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

B.  The  plans  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.    The  Home  is  full  most 
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of  the  time,  and  many  have  been  turned  away;  as  there  is  no 
similar  institution  in  Delaware  it  is  urgent  that  accommoda- 
tion be  sufficiently  large  to  care  for  all  those  who  knock  at  the 
door. 

C.  A  metal  fire-escape  be  placed  leading  from  the  third 
story  to  the  ground.  The  institution  has  no  escapes,  although 
mothers  and  babies  have  rooms  on  the  third  floor  and  the  stair- 
cases and  banisters  are  of  wood.  Under  present  conditions  a 
fire  breaking  out  during  the  night  might  easily  cause  a  terrible 
tragedy.  Extinguishers  should  be  installed  on  the  three  floors, 
and  fire  drills  be  held  at  regular  periods. 

D.  The  Home  open  at  a  convenient  location  in  Wilming- 
ton a  branch  for  the  colored.    (See  page  85). 

Value  of  plant $10,000 

Capacity,    mothers  17,  babies  17 — total 34 

Regular  employes  2 

Receipts  during   1916    not  given 

Expenditures  for  same  year  "        " 

Average  expense  per  inmate "        " 
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Ogden,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. — Founded,  1903 ; 
Incorporated,  1906 

THE  property  of  The  Home  Mission,  Inc.,  lies  partly  in 
Delaware  and  partly  in  Pennsylvania.  The  institution 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  latter  state  but 
conducts  a  work  in  Delaware  for  Delaware  children 
only. 

The  charter  states  that  the  purpose  for  which  The  Home 
Mission,  Inc.,  was  founded  is  "to  support  a  home  .  .  .  where 
orphans  and  other  children  needing  physical  care,  rudimentary 
education,  and  moral  training,  may  receive  the  same ;  and  also 
to  find  homes  for  such  children  where  they  will  be  thus  reared 
for  usefulness  in  daily  life  and  fit  for  the  life  to  come."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  while  a  few  children  have  been  given  institu- 
tional care  the  leading  work  of  the  society  has  been  to  give 
summer  outings  to  needy  white  girls. 

During  1903,  the  first  year,  the  headquarters  of  the  organi- 
zation were  at  34th  and  Market  Streets,  Wilmington;  they 
were  then  removed  to  Harvey  where  they  remained  for  two 
years,  and  in  1906  were  established  at  Ogden,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  present  quarters,  called  Shipley  Villa.  The  plant  includes 
71  acres  of  high  ground,  and  has  an  attractive  outlook.  The 
main  buildings  are  a  large  three-story  stone  farm  house  and  a 
barn.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  decorated  with  large 
shade  trees  and  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Girls,  coming  mostly  from  "Wilmington,  are  received  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  usually  in  groups  of 
20  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  for  periods  averag- 
ing 10  days.  Older  working  girls  of  Wilmington  come  out  for 
week-ends  during  September  and  October.  Girls  who  have  re- 
mained at  Shipley  Villa  during  the  winter  have  received  in- 
struction in  grammar  school  subjects.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  around  Christmas  time  a  relief  work  is  conducted 
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in  Wilmington  for  the  families  of  the  girls.  The  society  is  sup- 
ported by  private  contributions. 

The  superintendent  gave  the  following  facts  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Home  since  its  beginning :  ' '  The  total  number  of 
children  who  have  received  a  fresh  air  outing  has  been  1,960 ; 
week-end  older  children  who  are  wage  earners,  260;  persons 
helped  during  the  winter  seasons  with  Christmas  stockings, 
dinners,  chickens,  eggs,  rent,  etc.,  4,200.  In  regard  to  girls  who 
have  remained  with  us  during  the  entire  year — when  we  closed 
our  fresh  air  season  (1903)  three  little  girls  were  left  on  our 
hands  of  whom  one  remained  with  us  13  years,  one  8  years,  and 
the  other  2^  years ;  one  other  little  girl  we  cared  for  about  2y2 
years,  and  one  1  year;  others,  about  20  in  number,  have  been 
with  us  from  one  to  four  months."  During  the  summer  of  1916 
the  Home  gave  fresh  air  outings  to  129  girls. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  July  25,  1917,  as 
stated  by  the  superintendent,  are  as  follows :  ' '  from  Wilming- 
ton, $1,300;  from  Pennsylvania,  $298;  or  a  total  of  $1,598." 
Expenditures  during  the  same  year  were  as  follows :  ' '  wages 
for  housemaid,  $117 ;  wages  of  man  for  odd  jobs,  $39 ;  interest 
on  mortgage,  $137.50;  taxes,  $74.18;  fire  insurance,  $18.08;  re- 
pairs and  furnishings,  $125.75 ;  winter  work  in  city,  $277.50,  or 
a  total  of  $789.01."  Thus  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $808.99.  The 
superintendent  stated  further  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  is  $4,300  and  that  there  is  at  present  a  mortage  upon 
it  of  $2,500. 

Shipley  Villa  has  suffered  for  want  of  sufficient  funds.  The 
staff  has  been  too  small,  having  consisted  of  the  superinten- 
dent, her  assistant,  and  one  or  two  additional  workers  at  ir- 
regular periods.  The  farm  has  not  been  properly  worked. 
While  it  has  contributed  something  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  she  and  her  assistant  are  giving 
voluntary  service. 

Exception  must  be  taken  to  the  method  under  which  the 
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institution  has  been  administered.  The  superintendent  and  her 
assistant,  who  reside  at  the  institution  and  conduct  its  work, 
are  respectively  the  president  and  the  treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  funds  have  never  been  audited  and  no  report  re- 
garding them  has  been  published. 
It  is  recommended  that : 

A.  The  financial  accounts  of  the  past  year  be  audited  by 
an  outside  accredited  accountant  and  that  a  report  be  pub- 
lished regarding  the  accounts  and  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion; also  that  the  funds  be  similarly  audited  and  a  report  be 
annually  published  in  the  future. 

B.  A  re-organization  of  the  Board  of  Managers  be  ef- 
fected under  which  the  Board  shall  be  made  up  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  15  responsible  persons,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  institution. 

C.  The  relief  work  which  The  Home  Mission  has  con- 
ducted for  families  in  Wilmington  either  be  turned  over  to  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Wilmington  or  at  least  be  performed 
with  the  full  co-operation  of  that  body.  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties is  specially  equipped  to  meet  the  problem  of  family  need 
and  in  the  interest  of  co-operation  and  efficiency  all  such  cases 
coming  to  the  notice  of  The  Home  Mission  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  its  experience. 

D.  Further  contributions  to  The  Home  Mission,  Inc.,  be 
withheld  until  the  measures  recommended  above  have  been 
carried  out. 
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CARE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN 

UP  to  the  present  time  Delaware  has  maintained  her  feeble- 
minded children  outside  of  the  state.  In  1861  the  first 
steps  in  this  direction  were  taken.  A  law  was  passed 
providing  that  "the  associate  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  shall  be  trustees  for  the  indigent,  imbecile  children  of 
the  state,  and  application  may  be  made  to  them  for  the  admis- 
sion of  any  such  child  in  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  near  Media,  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, .  .  .  provided  that  not  more  than  two  imbecile  chil- 
dren from  each  county  shall  be  in  the  institution  at  the  same 
time  and  that  not  more  than  $1,200  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
in  one  year."  Thus  provision  was  made  for  six  feeble-minded 
children.  The  number  of  Delaware  feeble-minded  children 
cared  for  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased ;  the  maximum  number  is  now  14,  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
$250  each.  This  number  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
feeble-minded  population  of  the  state,  probably  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  small  group  of  devoted  citizens 
have  worked  earnestly  for  an  institution  in  Delaware  for  the 
state's  feeble-minded.  Their  efforts  met  with  a  partial  reward 
this  year  when  the  legislature  passed  a  law  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  establishment  in  Delaware  of  "a  Home  for  the 
care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  persons."  The  act  further 
provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  an  unpaid 
Commission  for  the  Feeble-Minded  consisting  of  nine  persons, 
who  are  authorized  to  select  and  purchase  a  suitable  location 
for  the  establishment  of  the  home,  provide  for  the  erection  of 
necessary  buildings,  appoint  a  superintendent,  and  make  rules 
regulating  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  to  the  home. 

Further  reference  to  the  feeble-minded  will  be  found  on 
page  72. 
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CARE  OF  THE  BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

AS  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  children,  the  state  has 
supported  its  blind  and  deaf  mute  in  other  common- 
wealths. 

The  first  legislation  for  these  classes,  in  1875,  made 
the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  their  trustees  and  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  blind  children  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook;  and 
of  deaf  mutes,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Mt.  Airy.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  state  to 
make  a  single  appropriation  for  the  care  of  its  defective  chil- 
dren, including  the  feeble-minded,  blind,  and  deaf  mutes.  In 
1910  this  amount  was  $8,000;  in  1911,  $11,000;  and  in  1917, 
$15,000.  The  appropriation  has  always  been  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  the  blind  and  deaf  children  who  have  applied  for  educa- 
tion. During  the  year  1916-1917,  five  white  blind  children  were 
supported  by  the  state  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  at  $300  a  year  each ; 
and  two  colored  blind  children  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Baltimore,  at  $350  a  year  each ;  five  deaf  children  were 
trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Mt.  Airy,  at  $300  a  year  each;  and  seven  at  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  Green,  "Washington,  D.  C,  at 
$300  a  year  each. 

In  1909  the  state  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  to  appoint  "The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,"  consisting  of  seven  unpaid  members,  to  "have  gen- 
eral supervision  and  control  of  the  education,  training,  and 
welfare  of  blind  persons  residing  in  the  state  of  Delaware." 
The  act  made  obligatory  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the 
state  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  19  years,  unless  excused  by 
the  Commission  for  sufficient  reasons ;  and  required  the  Com- 
mission to  visit  twice  a  year  all  the  defective  children  main- 
tained by  the  state  in  outside  institutions.     The  act  included 
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an  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
The  city  of  Wilmington  made  to  the  Commission  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $500.  In  1911,  the  state  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $3,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  has  been  the  establishing  and  conducting 
of  the  Blind-Shop,  at  305-307  West  Eighth  Street,  Wilmington. 
Here  male  blind,  principally  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
institutions  outside  the  state,  have  opportunity  after  leaving 
institutional  care  to  earn  a  living.  The  industries  are  broom 
and  basket  making,  rug  weaving,  and  chair  caning.  The  men 
have  living  quarters  above  the  shop,  pay  $3  per  week  for  room 
and  board,  and  earn  anywhere  from  $3.50  to  $12.00  per  week. 
At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  eight  adults  were  working  in 
the  shop. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  OF  DELAWARE 
Wilmington — Founded,  1916 

THE  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  expressed  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  "to  bring  together  in  one  group  those  who 
are  vitally  identified  with  the  child  movement,  in  order 
that  through  conferring  together  and  discussing  the 
child  problem,  as  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  various  agencies,  higher 
standards  may  be  developed,  closer  co-operation  may  be  shared 
and  sustained,  and  concerted  effort  may  be  reached." 

The  special  significance  of  this  organization  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  represents  the  first  real  get-together  movement  on  the 
part  of  children's  organizations  in  the  state.  During  the  Bu- 
reau's brief  existence  the  seven  agencies  comprising  its  mem- 
bership have  been  in  repeated  conference.  One  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  these  meetings  was  that  the  many  children's 
problems  pressing  upon  the  Bureau  for  attention  ought  to  be 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than 
from  that  of  individual  local  organizations.  The  Bureau,  lack- 
ing necessary  data  regarding  the  whole  state's  work  for  chil- 
dren, took  steps  to  secure  it  by  arranging  with  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  for  a  study. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Delaware  is 
the  strategic  unit  through  which  all  of  Delaware 's  child-caring 
organizations  can  be  united.  Recommendations  for  a  large 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  found  on  page  67. 
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ANY  plans  for  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective 
children  of  Delaware  must  take  into  account  the  area, 
population,  and  distribution  of  population  of  the  state. 
Delaware  is  90  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  and 
has  a  total  area  of  1,965  square  miles,  divided  among  the  three 
counties  as  follows :  New  Castle,  435 ;  Kent,  617 ;  and  Sussex, 
913.    Rhode  Island  alone  of  all  the  states  has  a  smaller  area. 

The  total  population  on  July  1,  1917,  as  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was  215,160,  of  which  New 
Castle  County  had  133,035,  Kent  County,  32,693,  and  Sussex 
County,  49,432;  of  these,  183,601  were  white  and  31,559  were 
colored.  The  increase  in  the  state's  population  since  1910, 
during  seven  years,  has  been  12,838.  A  large  part  of  the  new- 
comers are  foreign  born  laborers  who  are  employed  in  the 
leather  works  of  Wilmington  and  the  munition  plants  in  its 
vicinity.  In  population,  Delaware  is  the  third  smallest  state, 
Nevada  and  Wyoming  having  less ;  about  equals  in  numbers  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  and  is  smaller  than  Louisville  or  St. 
Paul. 

The  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  in  1910,  according  to 
the  Federal  Census,  was  as  follows:  of  202,322,  87,411  or  over 
40  per  cent  were  in  Wilmington ;  9,674,  in  three  other  towns  of 
over  2,500  to  5,000;  29,027,  in  42  towns  of  less  than  2,500;  and 
the  remaining  76,210  in  unincorporated  places.  This  distribu- 
tion remains  about  the  same  today  excepting  that  the  influx  of 
foreign  laborers  into  Wilmington  has  increased  its  numbers  to 
more  than  100,000  and  given  the  city  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  population.  The  industries  of  the  state  comprise  various 
manufactures  in  Wilmington  and  a  few  small  towns,  farming 
throughout  a  large  part  of  New  Castle  County,  and  fruit  grow- 
ing and  farming  in  the  two  lower  counties. 

Summing  up,  Delaware  has  a  relatively  small  acreage  and 
population ;  and  three-fifths  of  the  people  live  in  one-fourth  of 
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the  area,  while  the  other  two-fifths  are  scattered  in  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  over -three-fourths  of  the  area.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  a  system  properly  to  care  for 
the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  children  of  the  state 
should  be  simple,  economical  yet  efficient,  and  organized  to 
cover  not  only  a  comparatively  large  city  but  also  numerous 
small  towns  and  extended  rural  sections. 

The  principal  need  is  not  to  found  more  child-caring  agen- 
cies— the  main  forms  of  organization  required  have  already 
been  started — but  rather  to  strengthen,  extend,  and  unite  the 
existing  agencies.  As  in  many  other  states,  the  organizations 
have  been  operating  with  little  reference  to  each  other;  each 
has  been  doing  to  be  sure  a  valuable  work,  but  as  a  group  they 
have  missed  the  larger  efficiency  that  comes  through  close  co- 
operation. We  need  offer  no  brief  here  to  prove  the  value  of 
united  action.  Its  rapidly  increasing  use  in  a  keen  business 
world  has  long  since  established  its  worth.  "We  shall  do  no 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  world  of  social 
work  has  also  adopted  the  principle  of  co-operation,  as  seen  in 
the  growing  number  of  organizations  such  as  councils  of  social 
agencies,  children's  bureaus  and  baby  welfare  associations. 
Delaware  with  her  comparatively  few  children's  agencies  and 
small  territory  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  get  for  herself  the 
fullest  benefits  of  co-operation.  But  before  considering  a  co- 
operative plan  let  us  think  about  some  leading  forms  of  chil- 
dren's work. 

PLACING-OUT 

The  placing-out  of  children  in  private  family  homes  began 
in  this  country  in  1853  when  Charles  L.  Brace  organized  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  to  help  the  waifs  of  that 
city.  To  rescue  poor  children  and  give  them  a  chance  to  grow 
up  in  healthful,  normal  surroundings  Mr.  Brace  decided  to 
place  them  in  family  homes  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns. 
He  advertised  his  plan  far  and  wide.  Soon  applications  for 
children  began  to  pour  in  with  the  result  that  groups  were  sent 
to  hospitable  homes,  at  first  in  nearby  states,  and  then  in 
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Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  other  localities  in  the  Central 
West. 

The  success  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
utilizing  family  homes  for  its  wards  led  to  the  starting  of  many 
similar  organizations.  Later  a  federation  of  child  placing  so- 
cieties was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  National  Children's 
Home  Society. 

This  new  method  of  caring  for  dependents  soon  met  with 
opposition.  The  established  plan  which  had  been  employed  for 
a  century  and  a  half  was  to  bring  up  dependents  in  orphanages 
and  like  institutions.  A  keen  controversy  arose  between  the 
adherents  of  the  two  systems.  The  institutional  group  claimed 
that  the  children  placed  in  family  homes  were  given  out  reck- 
lessly to  almost  any  applicant,  received  little  or  no  supervision 
afterwards,  often  became  mere  drudges,  and  failed  to  receive 
sufficient  care  and  education.  They  said  that  the  children  in 
institutions  were  given  regular  and  kindly  care;  were  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  under  the  most  careful  supervision;  and 
were  scrupulously  trained  in  letters  and  religion.  The  placing- 
out  group,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the  children  in 
institutions  suffered  from  too  much  oversight,  and  that  there- 
fore they  failed  to  develop  initiative  and  will  power;  became 
"institutionalized"  and  thus  grew  up  unfitted  to  fight  life's 
battles.  But  in  a  family  home,  they  declared,  children  were 
brought  up  in  a  normal  way,  were  taught  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves. 

The  debate  continued  for  25  years  until,  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Cincinnati  in  1899,  a 
prominent  Catholic  layman,  Hon.  T.  M.  Mulry,  made  in  his  re- 
port as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  of  Destitute 
and  Neglected  Children  a  statement  which  went  far  toward 
harmonizing  the  opposing  views.  Mr.  Mulry  brought  out  that 
the  family  home  and  the  institution  are  in  general  not  compe- 
titive, but  that  each  can  render  a  separate  and  distinctive  ser- 
vice. The  family  home,  he  said,  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
care  of  normal  dependent  children,  while  the  institution  is  par- 
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ticularly  suited  for  those  requiring  discipline  or  special  educa- 
tion and  training.  This  view  has  grown  steadily  in  favor  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  today  as  to  the  best  method 
for  the  temporary  care  of  children,  during  the  limited  period 
when  their  homes  are  being  re-established  or  relatives  or  others 
found  to  receive  them,  or  they  are  being  given  medical  treat- 
ment, psychological  study,  and  other  attention  to  fit  them  for 
placement  in  family  homes.  Some  agencies  use  for  this  pur- 
pose carefully  selected  private  boarding  homes,  to  which  they 
pay  weekly  amounts  graded  in  accordance  with  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  child  and  the  extent  of  the  care  required ;  oth- 
ers employ  institutions  known  commonly  as  receiving  homes. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  use  the  private  boarding 
home  for  temporary  care  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  requisite 
number  and  quality. 

Experience  has  shown  that  placing-out  is  a  work  requir- 
ing special  equipment  and  training.  If  it  is  improperly  or 
carelessly  administered  it  may  result  in  serious  wrongs  to  the 
child.  The  family  home  must  be  carefully  selected ;  the  child 
and  the  home  must  be  suited  to  each  other ;  and  faithful  super- 
vision must  be  maintained  after  the  child  has  been  placed  to  see 
that  he  continues  to  receive  proper  care  and  training. 

An  additional  impetus  to  child  placing  was  given  in  1909 
when  President  Roosevelt  invited  200  of  the  most  experienced 
workers  for  children  to  convene  at  "Washington  to  form  a  plat- 
form on  the  care  of  dependent  children.*  Among  the  conclu- 
sions unanimously  adopted  by  the  White  House  Conference,  as 
it  was  called,  were  the  following :  "  As  to  the  children  who  for 
sufficient  reasons  must  be  removed  from  their  own  homes,  or 
who  have  no  homes,  it  is  desirable  that,  if  normal  in  mind  and 
body  and  not  requiring  special  training,  they  should  be  cared 
for  in  families  whenever  practicable.  The  carefully  selected 
foster  home  is  for  the  normal  child  the  best  substitute  for  the 
natural  home. 

*iSee  Proceedings   of  the  Conference  on   the  Care  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, pages  192-197.     Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,   1909. 
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"Except  in  unusual  circumstances,  the  home  should  not  be 
broken  up  for  reasons  of  poverty  but  only  for  considerations  of 
inefficiency  or  immorality. 

"It  is  recognized  that  for  many  children  foster  homes 
without  payment  for  board  are  not  practicable  immediately 
after  the  children  become  dependent,  and  that  for  children  re- 
quiring temporary  care  only,  the  free  home  is  not  available. 
For  the  temporary,  or  more  or  less  permanent,  care  of  such 
children  different  methods  are  in  use,  notably  the  plan  of  plac- 
ing them  in  families,  paying  for  their  board,  and  the  plan  of 
institutional  care.  Contact  with  family  life  is  preferable  for 
those  children,  as  well  as  for  other  normal  children.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  a  large  number  of  carefully  selected  board- 
ing homes  be  found  if  these  children  are  to  be  cared  for  in 
families.  The  extent  to  which  such  families  can  be  found  should 
be  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  and  experiment  in  each  lo- 
cality. Unless  and  until  such  homes  are  found,  the  use  of  in- 
stitutions is  necessary. 

"So  far  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  temporarily  or  per- 
manently to  care  for  certain  classes  of  children  in  institutions, 
these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  in 
order  that  routine  and  impersonal  care  may  not  unduly  sup- 
press individuality  and  initiative.  The  cottage  unit  should  not 
be  larger  than  will  permit  effective  personal  relations  between 
the  adult  caretaker  or  caretakers  of  each  cottage  and  each 
child  therein.  Twenty-five  is  suggested  as  a  desirable  cottage 
unit,  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  further  experience  in 
the  management  of  cottage  institutions.  The  cottage  plan  is 
probably  somewhat  more  expensive,  both  in  construction  and 
in  maintenance,  than  the  congregate  system.  It  is  so,  however, 
only  because  it  secures  for  the  children  a  larger  degree  of  asso- 
ciation with  adults  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  conditions  of 
family  life,  which  are  required  for  the  proper  molding  of 
childhood.  These  results  more  than  justify  the  increased  out- 
lay, and  are  truly  economical.    Child-caring  agencies,  whether 
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supported  by  public  or  private  funds,  should  by  all  legitimate 
means  press  for  adequate  financial  support.  Inferior  methods 
should  never  be  accepted  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds  without 
continuing  protest.  Cheap  care  of  children  is  ultimately  enor- 
mously expensive,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  strong  community.  Ex- 
isting congregate  institutions  should  so  classify  their  inmates 
and  segregate  them  into  groups  as  to  secure  as  many  of  the 
benefits  of  the  cottage  system  as  possible,  and  should  look  for- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  the  cottage  type  when  new  buildings 
are  constructed. 

"The  sending  of  children  of  any  age  or  class  to  almshouses 
is  an  unqualified  evil,  and  should  be  forbidden  everywhere  by 
law,  with  suitable  penalty  for  its  violation."    (See  page  74.) 

Nearly  every  State  now  has  placing-out  organizations, 
public  or  private.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  50,000 
children  are  under  supervision  in  family  homes  throughout  the 
United  States.  Massachusetts  has  developed  the  system 
farthest.  Within  the  past  25  years,  the  doors  of  16  institutions 
for  dependents  in  that  State  have  been  shut,  and  today  the 
State  has  over  10,000  children  placed  in  family  homes.  In 
Indiana  a  dozen  or  more  county  homes  have  been  closed.  In 
New  York  City,  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  has  or- 
ganized the  Children's  Home  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  board- 
ing in  private  homes  children  between  two  and  seven  years  of 
age  who  would  otherwise  be  committed  to  institutions. 

The  placing-out  of  Delaware  children  is  being  conducted  by 
nine  local  organizations.  These  with  the  number  of  children 
which  each  placed  during  its  latest  statistical  year  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Delaware  Children 's  Home  Society,  33 ;  Wilmington 
Juvenile  Court,  50;  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  15;  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  26;  Ferris 
Industrial  School,  eight;  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute 
Children,  16;  Sussex  County  Almshouse,  two.  The  other  two 
county  almshouses  did  not  furnish  figures  covering  their  placed- 
out  children,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  combined  number  was 
not  over  10.    Thus  the  total  number  of  children  for  one  year 
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placed  out  by  the  nine  organizations  was  about  160.  Ex-gover- 
nor Charles  R.  Miller,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  dated 
January  11,  1917,  said:  "From  carefully  prepared  statistics  I 
present  to  you  the  fact  that  there  are  1,087  placed-out  children 
in  Delaware.  Of  this  number,  660  have  been  sent  here  from 
other  states,  315  are  Delaware  children,  and  112  have  their  pre- 
vious domicile  undefined. ' ' 

Only  two  of  the  above  nine  organi?ations  employ  trained 
placing-out  agents,  the  Delaware  Children's  Home  Society 
and  the  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children.  The 
Juvenile  Court  prefers  not  to  place  out,  but  is  obliged  to  do  so 
because  the  Delaware  Children's  Home  Society,  to  which  it 
transfers  some  cases,  is  not  equipped  to  perform  all  of  this  ser- 
vice. The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
states  that  it  "does  not  specialize  in  this  kind  of  work."  The 
three  almshouses  after  indenturing  out  their  wards  give  them 
practically  no  after  care.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  placing-out  of  Delaware  children  might  well  be 
transferred  to  one  well-equipped  organization,  excepting  that  of 
the  two  industrial  schools ;  the  industrial  schools  could  secure 
assistance  in  placing-out  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Dela- 
ware as  suggested  on  page  69.  For  this  purpose  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Delaware  Children's  Home  Society  unite  with 
the  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children.  It  is  recom- 
mended further  that  this  new  society  also  take  over  the  work 
now  done  by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  suggested  plan  would  mean  for  the  Home  for  Friend- 
less and  Destitute  Children  a  change  of  emphasis  rather  than 
a  new  kind  of  work.  The  Home  has  always  returned  wards 
sooner  or  later  to  private  homes — the  new  features  in  the  plan 
here  proposed  refer  to  the  time  of  the  return  and  to  the  methods 
of  the  placing-out  and  subsequent  watch-care  of  the  children. 
Several  strong  reasons  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  change. 

1.  The  placing-out  of  children  in  family  homes  after  a 
brief  period  of  study  and  re-habilitation  would  be  carrying  out 
the  principle,  accepted  today  by  leading  children's  workers, 
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that  the  best  place  for  a  normal,  dependent  child  is  the  care- 
fully selected  foster  home.  This  would  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  Home  would  give  up  altogether  the  more  permanent 
care  of  children.  Doubtless  there  would  still  be  need  for  the 
institutional  care  of  some  children  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other ought  not  to  be  placed  in  family  homes. 

2.  The  institution  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  temporary 
receiving  home,  because  of  its  accessibility,  large  grounds  for 
outdoor  recreation,  small  dormitories  on  three  separate  floors 
admitting  of  segregation,  and  medical  and  psychological  pro- 
vision. About  half  of  the  placing-out  agencies  throughout  the 
country  use  a  receiving  home  in  which  they  keep  children  on 
an  average  of  two  or  three  months  for  study,  training,  and 
recreation  before  placing  them  out  in  private  homes ;  the  other 
societies  use  for  the  purpose  carefully  selected  boarding  homes. 

3.  Under  the  new  plan  the  Home  could  benefit  a  much 
larger  number  of  children.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reception 
and  preparation  of  a  child  in  a  Home,  and  its  successful  plac- 
ing-out, cost  altogether  from  $50  to  $75,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent supervision  of  the  child  in  the  foster  home  costs  $25  ad- 
ditional per  year.  The  Home,  according  to  its  latest  annual 
report,  is  now  expending  about  $175  per  year  for  each  child; 
for  the  same  money  it  could  care  under  the  new  plan  for  at 
least  twice  as  many  children. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Home  would  be  state-wide,  instead  of 
being  limited  for  the  most  part  to  New  Castle  County  as  now. 

The  Delaware  Children's  Home  Society,  as  stated  on  page 
25,  is  now  a  one-man  proposition.  The  superintendent  while 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  is  unable  to  handle  all  the 
cases  that  knock  at  his  door,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  over 
those  from  other  organizations.  The  proposed  merger  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Society  and  enable  it  to  carry  out  fully 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed.  As  the  Society  in  addition 
to  placing  out  children  now  rescues  them  by  legal  process  from 
harmful  or  vicious  surroundings,  it  would  merely  enlarge  this 
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phase  of  its  activity  by  taking  over  the  work  of  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  union  of  the  two  organizations  could 
be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways.  Under  the  first  plan  the  agen- 
cies would  lose  their  corporate  entities  and  merge  into  one 
new  organization,  to  be  given  some  such  name  as  the  Delaware 
Children's  Home  and  Protective  Society.  Under  the  second 
plan  the  agencies  would  retain  their  corporate  entities,  con- 
tinuing under  their  present  names  and  boards  of  management, 
but  would  join  in  appointing  a  common  executive  committee 
which  would  be  empowered  to  direct  the  work  of  both  or- 
ganizations. 

THE  DELAWARE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Delaware  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  cease  its  present  work  and  unite 
with  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Associa- 
tion. While  the  latter  organization  has  performed  a  most  ef- 
fective and  valuable  service  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence, 
it  would  doubtless  welcome  the  co-operation  of  another  strong 
group,  particularly  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  as  a  reformative  agency  and  of  the  need  to 
spread  its  influence  throughout  Delaware.  Clearly  the  Juvenile 
Court  should  receive  the  strongest  possible  backing,  especially 
at  this  stage  of  its  development.  The  entrance  of  the  Delaware 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  into  a  work 
so  similar  to  its  own  would  help  to  ensure  for  a  larger  number 
of  children  the  advantages  which  the  Juvenile  Court  has  al- 
ready given. 

The  recommendation  is  made  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
long  service  rendered  by  the  Society  and  by  its  agent.  For 
nearly  40  years  both  have  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  children  from  cruelty,  preserve  the  home  where  possible, 
and  bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  upon  adult  guardians  when 
needed.    For  30  years  the  present  agent  has  been  in  charge  of 
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the  work  and  has  given  it  his  devoted  service.  Besides  acting 
as  agent  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
he  has  other  arduous  duties  to  perform  as  the  prosecutor  of 
non-support  cases  in  New  Castle  County,  superintendent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Overseer  of 
the  Poor  of  New  Castle  County,  and  State  probation  officer. 
These  other  positions  involve  an  immense  amount  of  work  in 
themselves.  As  the  agent  is  getting  on  in  years  and  as  prac- 
tically his  entire  salary  is  paid  by  organizations  other  than  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  he  should  in 
fairness  be  relieved  of  this  part  of  his  present  burden. 

From  a  still  more  important  standpoint,  it  is  believed  that 
the  child-caring  interests  in  Delaware  would  be  best  advanced 
by  having  one  strong  state-wide  society  perform  the  placing- 
out  and  "cruelty"  work  under  efficient  administration,  rather 
than  by  a  division  of  these  duties. 

After  all  is  not  the  highest  good  of  the  child  the  chief  con- 
sideration? There  surely  can  be  no  debate  that  children  are 
more  important  than  organizations  and  that  whatever  form  of 
organization  best  makes  for  the  highest  interests  of  unfortu- 
nate children  should  by  all  means  be  had  if  possible.  We  need 
not  suggest  that  no  one  in  Delaware  would  wish  to  perpetuate 
a  system  that  does  not  secure  the  fullest  possible  benefits  for  its 
helpless  wards. 

The  small  area  and  population  of  the  state  make  this  plan 
particularly  feasible  and  desirable.  Many  children's  aid  socie- 
ties throughout  the  country  which  formerly  did  only  a  placing- 
out  work  are  more  and  more  assuming  the  obligation  of  pro- 
tecting children  in  their  own  homes.  This  double  function  is 
indicated  in  the  name  of  societies  like  the  Children's  Aid  and 
Protective  Society  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Children's  Aid  and 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  the  Children's  Aid  and  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  Juvenile  Court  is  an  expression  of  the  belief  that  a 
law-breaking  child  should  be  treated  as  a  child,  not  as 
a  criminal ;  and  that  a  child  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  value  to  the  community  should  receive  from 
the  court  the  same  firm,  wise,  affectionate  treatment  that  a  good 
father  gives  to  his  children.  Said  the  judge  of  the  largest 
juvenile  court  in  the  United  States:  "The  Court  in  dealing 
with  the  multitude  of  children  that  comes  before  it  each  year 
views  each  one  as  a  prospective  citizen.  The  thought  of  indi- 
vidual salvation  is  ever  uppermost  in  dealing  with  each  child." 
The  structure  and  procedure  of  a  juvenile  court  are  framed  to 
accomplish  this  protective  end. 

The  first  juvenile  court  in  the  country  was  founded  in 
Chicago  in  1899,  eighteen  years  ago ;  today  46  states  have  some 
sort  of  law  providing  for  a  juvenile  court  or  special  juvenile 
probation,  and  quite  a  number  of  states  have  a  juvenile  court 
system  established  on  a  county  basis  covering  the  entire  state. 

The.  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court  is  only  six  years  old  but 
during  this  brief  period  it  has  established  itself  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing. It  began  with  a  volunteer  judge  and  one  poorly  paid 
probation  officer.  This  year  the  legislature  endorsed  the  Court 
by  voting  a  salary  to  the  judge,  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
two  probation  officers  and  adding  two  more  officers  to  the  staff. 
Justification  of  this  work  can  be  found  in  the  altered  lives  of 
hundreds  of  children  who  have  been  led  out  of  delinquency  into 
good  citizenship.  The  Court  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  in  its 
short  existence  it  has  made  long  strides  forward,  and  has  fairly 
won  for  itself  the  right  to  a  support  from  the  community  and 
the  state. 

In  Wilmington  the  law  gives  the  Juvenile  Court  sole  juris- 
diction over  all  delinquent,  truant,  neglected,  and  dependent 
children.  One  judge  hears  the  various  cases,  is  informed 
through  his  probation  staff  fully  of  the  circumstances  of  each, 
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and,  as  the  facts  warrant,  dismisses  the  child,  puts  it  under  the 
friendly  care  of  a  probation  officer,  or  commits  it  to  the  proper 
institution  or  a  private  foster  home.  If  a  case  reappears  in 
the  Court,  the  judge  has  the  advantage  of  already  knowing 
about  it  and  is  able  to  make  a  decision  based  upon  what  has 
gone  before.  Thus  all  the  Juvenile  Court  cases  in  Wilmington 
are  dealt  with  in  a  uniform  consistent  way. 

Outside  of  Wilmington,  throughout  New  Castle  County 
and  the  rest  of  the  State,  a  different  system  is  seen.  When  a 
child  gets  into  trouble  it  is  taken  to  a  magistrate's  court  and 
is  tried  before  the  same  bar  and  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
adult  criminals.  The  magistrate  is  one  of  a  number  presiding 
in  similar  courts.  He  may  be  kindly  disposed  toward  children 
but  as  cases  involving  them  come  before  him  infrequently  he 
has  had  little  experience  with  them.  In  his  choice  of  disposi- 
tion of  cases  he  has  no  probation  officer  to  whose  guiding  care 
he  can  give  a  child  for  a  period  until  it  becomes  established  in 
good  ways.  If  the  child  offends  against  the  law  again,  it  may 
be  brought  before  a  different  magistrate  with  a  different  con- 
ception of  how  it  should  be  treated.  Clearly  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  can  be  no  uniformity  in  dealing  with  court 
children. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  extent  of  authority  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  Delaware  over  adults.  At  present  while 
the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court  has  full  power  to  try  and  dis- 
pose of  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  it  has  little  author- 
ity over  adults.  What  could  be  more  reasonable  than  for  one 
judge  to  deal  with  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child,  especially 
since  the  delinquency  and  dependency  of  children  are  often 
caused  by  a  wrong  attitude  of  parents  toward  a  child  or  toward 
each  other?  The  dual  powers  are  exercised  by  courts  in  St. 
Louis,  Washington,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  elsewhere  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Juvenile  Court  system  be  ex- 
tended throughout  the  State ;  that  one  judge  be  authorized  to  sit 
in  turn  in  the  three  counties ;  that  the  Juvenile  Court  be  given 
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jurisdiction  over  adults  in  non-support  and  contributory  de- 
linquency cases ;  and  that  the  salary  of  the  judge  be  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  and  extent  of  his  work.  It  is  probable 
that  the  duties  above  outlined  would  require  the  full  time  of 
one  judge. 
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THE  ground  is  now  cleared  for  a  consideration  of  another 
most  important  subject — co-operation.  While  the  writer 
found  little  of  it  existing  between  the  Delaware  chil- 
dren's organizations,  he  did  find  a  strong  desire  for  it. 
The  Associated  Charities,  Juvenile  Court,  Home  for  Friendless 
and  Destitute  Children ,  and  other  organizations  stated  that 
their  work  had  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  united 
action  with  other  agencies  and  that  in  their  judgment  the 
establishment  of  a  practical  plan  for  every-day  co-operation  is 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  state 's  work  for  children. 

The  first  step  in  getting  co-operation  was  taken  this  year 
when  seven  societies  formed  the  Children 's  Bureau  of  Delaware 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  of  working  out  a  children's 
program.  They  decided  that  their  first  need  was  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  existing  child-caring  conditions  throughout  the  state 
and  in  order  to  get  it  they  arranged  for  this  study,  co-operating 
with  a  committee  of  leading  citizens  headed  by  the  Governor. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Delaware  can 
reach  its  highest  usefulness  by  becoming  a  clearing  house  for 
the  children's  organizations  of  the  state.  For  the  accomplish- 
ing of  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  be  a  private 
state-wide  organization  having  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  child-caring  organizations 
of  the  state  and  be  supported  partly  by  these  organizations  and 
partly  by  private  contributions.  It  is  recommended  further 
that  the  activities  of  the  Children's  Bureau  be  the  following, 
with  reference  to  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  chil- 
dren's organizations  throughout  the  state: 

A.     Preliminary  case  study  of  children  which  will  include : 
(a)     A  thorough,  complete  investigation  by  trained  per- 
sons of  each  child 's  home  to  find  out  all  the  causes  contributing 
to  dependency  or  delinquency  and  to  determine  whether  the 
child  should  be  temporarily  or  permanently  removed  from  its 
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home  or  whether  the  family  could  be  kept  together.  The  Juve- 
nile Court  would  doubtless  continue  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
through  its  probation  staff,  but  it  could  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  Bureau  when  desired ;  the  institutions  could  obtain  valuable 
assistance  from  trained  investigators  employed  by  the  Bureau. 

Ob)  A  medical  examination  of  children  and  arrangement 
for  medical  and  surgical  treatment  when  needed.  Some  of  the 
Delaware  organizations  give  to  each  new  child  a  complete  medi- 
cal examination  and  subsequent  treatment  when  necessary,  but 
the  majority  do  not.  Yet  many  of  the  children  have  been  vic- 
tims of  poverty,  ignorance,  or  indifference ;  and  bodily  defects 
which  might  easily  have  been  corrected  by  prompt  attention 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  unchecked.  The  first  need  of  a 
child  coming  under  institutional  care  is  to  have  remedied  the 
physical  harm  which  home  neglect  has  caused. 

(c)  A  psychological  examination.  Most  important,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  and  of  the  child  is  the 
phychological  examination,  which  reveals  the  mental  age  of 
the  child,  shows  whether  he  has  a  normal  mind  or,  as  is  often 
the  case,  is  subnormal,  and  approximately  to  what  extent.  If 
a  child  is  found  to  be  mentally  subnormal,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  his  mental  progress  has  been  retarded  by 
some  physical  defect,  the  removal  of  which  will  soon  restore 
him  to  a  normal  condition ;  or  whether,  through  heredity  or  some 
other  cause,  the  brain  structure  has  been  radically  affected. 
Medical  authorities  today  agree  that  the  latter  type  of  child 
can  not  be  cured  and  that  he  should  be  separated  from  his 
fellows  and  placed  in  a  special  institution  where  with  others 
like  him  he  may  receive  kindly  care  and  training  suited  to  his 
needs.  The  most  difficult  cases  to  diagnose  are  the  high-grade 
feeble-minded  -or  "border-line"  cases.  These  require  obser- 
vation for  a  considerable  time. 

The  psychological  examination  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  institution  authorities  because  by  its  aid  they  can  detect  at 
once  the  lower  grades  of  feeble-minded  children  and  by  declin- 
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ing  to  receive  them,  avoid  the  expense  of  their  care,  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  time  required  by  teachers  and  others  for  their 
training,  and  the  retarding  effect  upon  school  room  classes 
attendant  upon  their  presence.  It  has  been  a  common  experi- 
ence of  institutions  which  have  not  employed  preliminary  men- 
tal tests  that  they  have  admitted  a  certain  number  of  children 
who  eventually  proved  to  be  feeble-minded  and  thus  were  un- 
able to  profit  by  the  training  provided,  and  constantly  hindered 
the  progress  of  other  children ;  yet,  having  been  surrendered  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  institution,  they  could  not  be  removed 
and  remained  for  years  as  millstones  upon  the  necks  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  staff. 

Again,  the  psychological  examination  enables  superinten- 
dents to  place  entering  children  at  once  in  their  proper  school 
grades  and  thus  to  save  time  and  observation.  Also,  by  serving 
to  group  children  of  like  mental  development  it  helps  the 
teachers  to  instruct  with  much  greater  effectiveness. 

The  psychological  examination  is  important  from  the 
child's  standpoint  because  it  enables  him  at  the  very  start  to 
enter  the  academic  and  vocational  classes  to  which  he  belongs 
and  thus  to  receive  without  delay  the  full  benefit  of  the  edu- 
cational training  offered.  It  saves  him  from  the  discourage- 
ment or  the  indifference  which  are  apt  to  result  when  through 
wrong  classification  too  much  or  too  little  is  required  of  him  in 
the  class  room  and  in  the  rest  of  the  institutional  life,  and  from 
thoughtless  ridicule  by  his  fellows.  He  may  be  placed  at  once 
in  a  special  institution  where,  with  others  like  him,  he  can  be 
happy  and  to  a  certain  extent  self-supporting. 

At  present  one  Delaware  organization  gives  a  psychological 
examination  to  all  new  children,  three  others  to  occasional 
cases,  and  the  rest  none  at  all. 

B.  Supervision  of  children  who  have  gone  out  from  or- 
phanages and  industrial  schools  not  able  to  provide  it.  The 
lack  of  after  care  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  among  the  Dela- 
ware children's  institutions  today.  Usually  the  superintendent 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  boys  or  girls,  but  her 
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many  other  duties  in  the  institution  make  it  almost  impossible. 
Hastings  H.  Hart  in  a  recent  pamphlet  has  emphasized  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  this  method  of  after  care  and  has  told  how 
the  problem  is  being  met  elsewhere.*  He  says :  "It  is  of  course 
impracticable  for  a  small  institution  which  has  only  10  or  20 
children  in  family  homes  to  employ  a  competent  agent  for  full 
time.  It  is  customary  in  such  institutions  to  impose  the  work  of 
the  agent  upon  the  superintendent  or  the  matron  or  the  school 
teacher.  This  plan  is  uniformly  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason 
that  those  officers  usually  have  already  sufficient  duties  to 
employ  their  time  and  because,  however  efficient  they  may  be  in 
their  own  proper  task,  they  do  not  usually  have  the  special 
cpialifications  which  are  required  for  this  work. 

"This  difficulty  may  be  met  in  either  of  two  ways.  The 
institution  may  combine  with  some  other  institution  or  with  a 
charity  organization  society  in  employing  a  competent  agent  to 
work  part  time  for  each  institution.  The  difficulty  with  this 
plan  is  to  find  the  organization  which  is  ready  to  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement.  The  second  plan  is  to  arrange  with  some 
competent  children's  aid  society,  children's  home  society,  or 
children's  bureau  to  become  responsible  for  the  investigation  of 
homes  and  for  the  placing  and  supervision  of  children.  This 
plan  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  several  states.  In  the 
state  of  Maine,  for  example,  the  Maine  Children's  Committee 
was  organized  by  the  co-operation  of  the  different  institutions 
for  children.  Each  organization  was  at  liberty  to  call  upon 
the  Committee  to  investigate  homes,  to  place  out  children,  or  to 
visit  and  report  upon  children  already  placed.  The  arrange- 
ment was  such  that  the  institution  could,  if  it  chose,  verify  the 
Committee's  work  by  sending  out  a  representative  of  its  own. 
It  was  arranged  also  that  each  organization  in  the  state  would 
report  to  the  Committee  any  applications  for  children  which 
they  were  unable  to  fill. 

"In  the  state  of  New  York  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau 

*See  Hart,  Hastings  H.     Admission  and  Discharge  of  Children,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1916. 
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places  and  supervises  children  for  some  20  different  Catholic 
institutions  which  do  not  find  it  practicable  to  maintain  placing- 
out  agencies  of  their  own.  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  similar 
work  is  done  for  about  10  Catholic  institutions  by  the  Catholic 
Children's  Aid  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The  Catholic  Home 
Bureau  in  New  York  and  the  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Associa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  are  not  conducted  by  Brothers  or  Sisters 
but  by  laymen  who  are  paid  a  living  salary. ' ' 

C.  Preparation  of  uniform  records,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
all  the  organizations.  No  one  of  the  children's  organizations 
has  at  present  a  complete  system  of  children's  records  and 
most  of  them  keep  nothing  except  the  barest  facts.  The  records, 
kept  by  aid  of  an  up-to-date  card  index  and  filing  system, 
should  include  full  information  concerning  every  child  upon 
the  following :  its  home  conditions  and  relatives ;  personal 
history;  medical  examination;  psychological  examination, 
where  given ;  height  and  weight  of  child,  taken  at  regular  in- 
tervals; progress  in  school;  sickness;  dentistry;  progress  in 
institution  or  foster  home. 

D.  Definite  recommendations  concerning  children  to  so- 
cieties sending  them  to  the  Bureau.  It  is  felt  that  if  the  Bureau 
makes  a  careful  study  of  a  child's  home,  and  learns  his  physical 
and  mental  condition,  it  should  be  able  to  give  well  founded 
suggestions  regarding  plans  for  the  child's  subsequent  care. 
Although  no  society  would  be  obliged  to  carry  out  the  Bureau's 
recommendations,  still  it  would  doubtless  be  understood  among 
all  the  organizations  that  they  would  follow  these  unless  there 
were  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary. 

E.  The  conducting  of  conferences  for  the  organizations. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau 
states  that  one  of  his  most  important  services  has  been  the  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  of  round-table  conferences  for  the 
members  of  his  organization.  The  conferences  make  possible 
a  frank  discussion  of  problems,  which  leads  to  much  practical 
assistance  and  promotes  a  harmonious  spirit  among  the  mem- 
bers. 
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F.  Arrangement  for  a  Confidential  Exchange  to  be  used 
by  all  the  members.  A  Confidential  Exchange  records  data 
obtained  by  social  organizations  regarding  families,  and 
by  keeping  this  information  available  for  other  organiza- 
tions who  may  later  deal  with  the  same  families  avoids  dupli- 
cate investigation.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Wilmington 
has  conducted  a  Confidential  Exchange  for  some  time  which 
has  been  used  by  part  of  the  children's  organizations.  If  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Delaware  were  to  have  offices  in  the  same 
building  with  the  Associated  Charities  perhaps  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  all  of  its  members  to  use  the  existing  Ex- 
change. 

G.  The  conducting  of  educational  propaganda  for  the  im- 
provement of  other  forms  of  children's  work  through  litera- 
ture, conferences,  and  public  meetings  addressed  by  prominent 
children's  workers.  The  Bureau  could  co-operate  with  the 
General  Service  Board  and  other  organizations  in  securing  for 
Delaware  a  solution  of  problems  like  infant  mortality,  birth 
registration,  child  labor,  and  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

The  above  suggestions  are  tentative.  It  is  probable  that 
if  the  scope  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  enlarged  along  the 
above  lines,  additional  or  different  duties  will  appear  desirable 
later.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  most  important  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  would  be  the  selection  of  the  executive 
officer,  upon  whose  ability  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan 
would  in  large  measure  depend.  Some  of  the  qualifications 
needed  by  the  executive  would  be  experience,  tact,  administra- 
tive ability,  social  vision,  and  hard  common  sense.  The  num- 
ber of  staff  members  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work 
requested  of  the  Bureau.  One  trained  investigating  agent  is 
usually  required  for  every  25  new  cases,  and  one  supervising 
agent  for  about  every  60  children. 

CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 

A  long  step  forward  in  correctional  and  charitable  work 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  development  during  the  past 
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10  years  of  tests  for  measuring  mentality.  By  the  use  of  the 
Binet-Simon,  Yerkes,  and  other  tests  experts  can  now  find  out 
the  approximate  mental  age  of  children  above  three  years  of 
age.  It  had  been  noted  for  years  that  many  criminals  and 
paupers  appeared  to  be  feeble-minded  or  "queer"  but  no  sci- 
entific study  of  the  relationship  of  feeble-mindedness  to  delin- 
quency and  dependency  had  been  heretofore  possible.  We 
know  at  last  that  the  person  who  can  not  intelligently  manage 
his  own  affairs  will  almost  surely  under  certain  conditions 
break  laws  or  require  financial  support.  Two  recent  studies  of 
the  feeble-minded  in  institutions  showed  that  25  per  cent  of 
boys  in  an  industrial  school  and  60  per  cent  of  women  in  a  re- 
formatory were  of  this  class. 

Delaware  has  her  share  of  mental  unfortunates.  Experts 
agree  that  there  is  at  least  one  feeble-minded  person  in  every 
350  on  an  average  throughout  the  country;  upon  this  basis 
Delaware  has  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feeble-minded 
today.  They  are  scattered  about  in  various  institutions  such 
as  the  almshouses,  the  State  Hospital,  jails,  orphanages,  indus- 
trial schools,  and  in  private  homes.  During  the  past  year  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  began  a  thorough  study  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  Delaware.*  The  report  recently  published  upon 
New  Castle  County  throws  valuable  additional  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  Bureau's  investigators  made  a  study  of  212  of 
the  feeble-minded  persons  in  New  Castle  County,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results :  "80  defectives  were  receiving  permanent  or 
temporary  care  in  some  kind  of  an  institution ;  but  only  12  or 
5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  in  an  institution  designed 
for  the  care  of  feeble-minded.  There  were  132  mental  defec- 
tives, or  62  per  cent  of  the  positive  cases  studied,  at  large  in 
the  community,  living  in  their  parental  homes,  with  relatives, 
in  foster  homes,  in  homes  of  their  own,  or  having  no  permanent 
place  of  abode."  It  was  found  that  of  those  in  institutions  24 
were  in  the    Ferris    Industrial    School    and  Girls'  Industrial 

^  *See  Lundberg,  Emma  0:  The  Social  Study  of  Mental  Defectives  in 
New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1917. 
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School,  concerning  which  fact  the  report  says:  "Feeble- 
minded in  institutions  not  adapted  for  their  care  hamper  the 
efficiency  of  these  institutions.  They  themselves  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  proper  kind  of  care  and  training  and  their  presence 
is  a  serious  disadvantage  for  others  for  whom  the  institutions 
are  designed.  .  .  .  Mental  clinics  are  now  being  held  in  "Wil- 
mington on  one  day  every  two  weeks  for  all  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  Juvenile  Court,  and  the  special  fund  which  makes  this 
possible  provides  also  for  taking  to  the  Philadelphia  clinic  chil- 
dren who  are  in  particular  need  of  examination  between  the 
dates  of  the  clinic  in  Wilmington.  Thus  in  time  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  adequate  information  in  regard  to  juvenile  de- 
linquents who  are  feeble-minded  or  otherwise  mentally  abnor- 
mal." 

Happily  Delaware  is  awake  to  the  menace  of  her  feeble- 
minded. After  caring  for  a  handful  of  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren outside  the  state  for  over  50  years,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  this  year  appropriating  $10,000  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  state  school  for  feeble-minded,  and  provided  for  a  com- 
mission of  nine  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  take  the 
matter  in  charge.  This  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  to  provide 
the  kind  of  institution  needed,  but  it  is  at  least  a  start  in  the 
right  direction.  No  need  is  more  pressing  in  Delaware  today 
than  for  the  completion  of  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

CHILDREN  IN  ALMSHOUSES 

The  county  almshouses  of  Delaware  were  founded  in  1791, 
or  about  125  years  ago.  Each  county  maintains  its  own  alms- 
house by  funds  received  through  a  poor  tax  and  administers 
it  by  means  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Poor,  an  unpaid  body 
appointed  by  the  Levy  Court.  The  Board  in  turn  appoints  the 
overseer  or  superintendent,  who  is  the  executive  of  the  insti- 
tution. Admission  to  the  institution  is  secured  by  the  written 
order  of  one  trustee  who  must  be  a  resident  of  the  same  hun- 
dred with  the  pauper ;  if  there  is  no  trustee  for  that  hundred, 
or  if  the  pauper  has  no  residence  in  the   county,  any  two 
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trustees  may  give  the  order.  Children  may  be  hound  out  from 
the  almshouses  by  any  two  trustees  "as  apprentices  to  trades 
or  as  servants ;  males  until  the  age  of  21,  females  until  the  age 
of  18,  but  white  persons  shall  be  bound  as  apprentices,  not  as 
servants."  The  indenture  binding  out  children  provides  that 
the  adult  shall  give  the  child  reasonable  education  in  reading 
and  writing,  shall  well  support  and  clothe  him,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  shall  furnish  him  with  two  suits  of 
clothes  suitable  to  his  condition.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's 
visit  the  almshouses  in  the  counties  of  New  Castle  and  Kent 
appeared  to  be  clean  and  well-kept  and  to  give  fairly  good 
care  to  their  inmates;  the  almshouse  in  Sussex  County  has  in- 
sanitary, run-down  buildings  that  should  be  replaced  with  an 
up-to-date  plant. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  children  ought  not  to  live  in 
an  almshouse.  The  population  of  an  almshouse  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  hopeless,  broken-down  persons  many  of  whom 
have  diseased  bodies  and  corrupted  minds.  Their  standards  of 
living,  speech,  manners,  and  dress  are  not  those  with  which  it 
is  desirable  that  imitative  children  should  come  in  contact, 
for  even  in  a  short  time  the  children  must  receive  through  such 
association  impressions  which  will  leave  a  taint,  or  they  may 
form  injurious  habits  that  will  harm  them  through  life.  More- 
over, an  almshouse  provides  no  education  for  its  inmates.  Chil- 
dren receive  no  schooling,  no  vocational  training,  no  special 
provision  for  play  and  recreation.  They  usually  eat,  sit,  talk 
and  sleep  in  the  same  quarters  with  the  unfortunate  adults. 
Many  states  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren in  these  institutions.  The  law  of  New  York  state  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "Nor  shall  any  county  superintendents,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  board  of  charity,  or  other  officer,  send  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  a  poor  person,  to  any  county  alms- 
house, for  support  and  care,  or  retain  any  such  child  in  such 
almshouse,  but  shall  provide  for  such  child  or  children  in  fami- 
lies, orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  or  other  appropriate  institu- 
tions for  the  support  and  care  of  children  as  provided  by  law, 
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except  that  a  child  under  two  years  of  age  may  be  sent  with 
its  mother,  who  is  a  poor  person,  to  any  county  almshouse,  but 
not  longer  than  until  it  is  two  years  of  age." 

Delaware  has  no  statute  forbidding  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren in  its  almshouses.  The  records  of  the  New  Castle  County 
Almshouse  for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1916,  show  that  dur- 
ing that  period  22  children  between  the  ages  of  five  months 
and  17  years  were  admitted  to  the  institution ;  the  average  age 
of  the  children  was  about  nine  years,  and  their  average  length 
of  stay  in  the  institution,  a  month  and  a  half.  The  writer 
found  three  girls  in  the  almshouse,  of  whom  one  of  16  years 
had  been  there  for  six  years;  another  of  13,  for  three  years; 
and  another  of  13,  for  less  than  a  year,  but  previously  she  had 
been  an  inmate  for  another  year  and  a  half.  The  three  had 
come  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, whose  agent  is  also  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  Two  of  the 
girls  appeared  to  be  feeble-minded,  but  the  third  was  bright 
and  attractive  looking;  the  superintendent  stated  that  she  was 
receiving  medical  care. 

The  Kent  County  Almshouse  received  during  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1917,  two  children,  aged  14  and  10  years  re- 
spectively. The  superintendent  stated  that  during  the  past 
three  years  a  total  of  eight  or  ten  children  had  been  received. 
The  writer  found  two  children,  babies  of  14  months  and  six 
months  respectively,  in  the  institution. 

The  Sussex  County  Almshouse  during  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1917,  cared  for  six  children.  The  writer  found  three 
in  the  institution,  two  white  boys,  aged  two  and  eight  years, 
respectively,  and  a  three  months  old  colored  boy.  all  of  whom 
were  with  their  mothers.  The  superintendent  stated  that  two 
children  were  "indentured  out"  in  family  homes  from  the  in- 
stitution last  year,  and  that  the  total  number  of  children  placed 
out  by  the  Almshouse  and  now  living  with  private  families  is 
four.  The  writer  tried  to  get  similar  figures  on  placed-out  chil- 
dren from  the  other  two  almshouses  but  was  not  successful. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  similar  to  that  in 
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New  York  state  forbidding  the  care  of  children  in  the  alms- 
houses. Most  of  the  children  thus  cared  for  have  been  either 
feeble-minded  or  dependents  placed  temporarily  in  the  alms- 
house until  they  could  be  transferred  to  permanent  care  else- 
where. If  the  suggested  law  is  passed,  the  feeble-minded  can 
be  sent  to  the  new  State  School  for  that  class,  and  the  children 
needing  temporary  care  can  be  housed  in  the  Detention  Home 
of  the  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court,  the  capacity  of  which  could 
easily  be  increased  to  five  or  ten  persons  more;  or  in  the  re- 
ceiving home,  or  private  boarding  homes,  of  the  suggested 
placing-out  and  protective  society. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

The  state  has  no  organization  charged  with  the  control  or 
supervision  of  its  charitable  and  correctional  work.  Each  or- 
ganization through  a  board  of  management  administers  its 
own  work  but  is  not  visited  and  checked  up  by  any  other 
body.    In  this  respect  Delaware  is  unlike  most  states. 

The  right  and  duty  of  a  state  to  supervise  its  charitable 
and  correctional  organizations  are  now  generally  granted. 
Supervision  by  the  state  of  its  public  organizations  has  been 
approved  for  a  long  time  and  within  recent  years  its  super- 
vision of  private  organizations  has  gradually  been  established. 
The  four  basic  principles  upon  which  the  correctness  of  State 
supervision  of  private  charities  rests  were  set  forth  by  Hast- 
ings H.  Hart,  in  1902,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  as  follows: 

"1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  follow  funds  appropri- 
ated from  the  public  treasury,  .  .  .  and  to  see  that  they  are 
economically  and  efficiently  used. 

"2.  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  supervise 
private  charities  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  for  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  health  of  those  who  are  under  the 
care  of  voluntary  organizations,  as  well  as  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  caring  for  them. 
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"3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  supervise  private  chari- 
ties because  of  the  helpless  condition  of  their  beneficiaries. 

"4.  Public  supervision  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  benevolent  public,  including  not  only  the  givers,  but  also 
the  institutions  themselves  and  those  who  administer  them. '  '* 

The  conclusions  of  the  White  House  Conference,  referred 
to  before,  include  the  following  regarding  the  supervision  of  or- 
ganizations caring  for  dependent  children:  "The  proper 
training  of  destitute  children  being  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state,  it  is  a  sound  public  policy  that  the  state  through 
its  duly  authorized  representatives  should  inspect  the  work 
of  all  agencies  which  care  for  dependent  children,  whether  by 
institutional  or  by  home-finding  methods,  and  whether  sup- 
ported by  public  or  private  funds.  Such  inspection  should  be 
made  by  trained  agents,  should  be  thorough,  and  the  results 
thereof  should  be  reported  to  the  responsible  authorities  of  the 
institution  or  agency  concerned.  The  information  so  secured 
should  be  confidential — not  to  be  disclosed  except  by  competent 
authority,  "f 

State  boards  for  the  oversight  of  charitable  and  correction- 
al work  are  largely  of  two  types :  boards  of  control,  and  boards 
of  supervision.  A  board  of  control  such  as  found  in  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  other  states,  is  usually  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  salaried  members  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  public 
institutions.  Their  duties  are  to  maintain,  govern,  and  direct 
the  supervision  of  state  institutions,  to  appoint  the  executives, 
and  usually  to  purchase  supplies.  A  board  of  supervision, 
usually  called  a  State  Board  of  Charities  like  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Virginia  has  unsalaried  members  who 
in  turn  appoint  a  paid  executive;  these  boards  usually  have 
had  powers  only  of  supervision  and  report.     Some  states  like 

*See  Hart,  Hastings  H:  State  Supervision  of  Private  Charities,  Pro- 
ceedings of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correcton,  1902.  Pages 
130-136. 

fSee  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children, 
page  194.     Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1909. 
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Tennessee  and  California  have  a  board  of  control  and  a  board 
of  supervision. 

The  state  board  in  most  eases  covers  organizations  both 
for  adults  and  children.  A  departure  is  found  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  public  care  of  children 
is  administered  by  a  separate  organization  called  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians,  made  up  of  unpaid  members;  and 
in  Ohio  where  a  Children's  Welfare  Department  conducts  the 
State's  work  for  its  children,  being  a  department,  however,  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

It  is  recommended  that  Delaware  create  an  organization 
to  be  known  by  some  such  name  as  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  for  the  purpose  of  supervising,  improving, 
and  co-ordinating  public  and  private  organizations  for  adults 
and  children.  The  size  of  the  state's  area  and  population  sug- 
gests that  the  organization  be  as  simple  and  as  economical 
as  is  consistent  with  efficiency  of  work.  It  is  believed  that  a 
separate  body  to  deal  with  children's  organizations,  or  even 
a  separate  department  of  the  state  body,  is  not  needed.  One 
Board,  composed  of  perhaps  five  unpaid  members,  at  least  two 
of  whom  were  fully  conversant  with  high  standards  of  chil- 
dren's work,  and  employing  a  trained  executive,  could  com- 
petently cover  all  the  organizations  in  the  State.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Board  might  well  include  these : 

(1)  Complete  supervision  of  all  institutions  and  agencies 
engaged  in  caring  for  or  handling  dependent,  delinquent,  and 
defective  adults  and  children. 

(2)  Supervision  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
children  placed  out  by  Delaware  organizations  in  private  homes 
in  the  state.  The  state  has  already  been  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  supervise  placed-out  children  from  other  states,  un- 
der the  new  act  regulating  the  importation  of  children.  A 
recommendation  is  made  elsewhere  in  the  report  that  the  su- 
pervision of  imported  children  be  transferred  later  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  with  which  body  it  now  rests,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  in  case  one  is  created. 
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(3)  Granting  of  a  license  or  certificate  of  approval,  re- 
newable annually,  after  thorough  investigation  to  existing 
worthy  institutions;  with  the  provision  that  where  an  institu- 
tion does  not  measure  up  to  required  standards  the  Board  may 
withhold  the  certificate  until  satisfactory  improvement  has 
been  made  and  that  if  an  institution  fails  within  a  reasonable 
period  to  make  satisfactory  improvement  the  Board  may  with- 
hold public  funds,  stop  entrance  of  new  inmates,  or  as  a  last 
resort  annul  the  charter  of  an  institution  and  close  its  doors. 

(4)  Granting  of  a  certificate  of  approval,  renewable  an- 
nually, to  new  institutions  after  the  Board  is  convinced  that 
they  are  to  be  managed  by  reputable,  responsible  people ;  are  re- 
quired for  the  public  good;  and  have  reasonable  assurance  of 
obtaining  necessary  funds. 

(5)  Eequiring  of  institutions  and  agencies  to  keep  com- 
plete uniform  records  of  inmates  and  finances,  and  to  give  to 
the  Board  and  to  the  public  reports  of  the  same  at  stated  times. 

(6)  Acting  as  a  state  probation  commission  with  power 
to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  probation  offi- 
cers and  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  probation  law  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  existing  Wilmington  Juvenile  Court  and 
Probation  Association,  which  is  a  private  organization,  could 
perform  a  valuable  service  in  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
Board  by  extending  its  own  field  of  effort  throughout  the  state 
and  by  continuing  to  promote  the  juvenile  court  and  probation 
system  in  every  way  possible.  State  probation  commissions  are 
usually  separate  bodies  but  it  was  thought  that  in  Delaware 
the  duties  might  well  be  assumed  by  the  above  board. 

(7)  Making  an  annual  public  report  to  the  legislature 
giving  full  information  on  all  public  and  private  institutions, 
with  recommendations  regarding  appropriations  to  them  of 
public  funds. 

The  Board  should  be  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  include 
both  sexes,  and  be  made  up  of  those  able  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  their  duties. 
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STANDARDS  OF  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  in  this  report  upon  the  principle 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  family  ties  and  to 
keep  children  in  their  own  homes.  We  have  also  urged  that 
where  a  normal  dependent  child  must  be  removed  from  its 
home,  it  be  placed  out  in  some  other  private  home.  There  are 
certain  classes,  however,  that  can  be  best  cared  for  in  an  in- 
stitution ;  these,  with  particular  reference  to  present  conditions 
in  Delaware,  include  the  delinquent,  the  feeble-minded,  and 
certain  other  children  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  private  foster  homes. 

For  these  classes  high  standards  of  institutional  care  should 
be  provided.  Main  requirements  of  these  standards  have  been 
outlined  by  a  prominent  children's  worker  to  meet  the  needs 
of  another  state  and  are  quoted  verbatim  here  since  they  apply 
with  special  force  to  Delaware  institutions.* 

"1.  Records,  now  deficient  and  imperfectly  kept,  should 
be  elaborated  and  systematized. 

"2.  The  diet,  dining  room  equipment,  clothing,  sleeping 
quarters,  and  bathing  facilities,  should  be  brought  up  to  certain 
minimum  requirements.  Indexes  of  institutional  conditions  not 
conclusive  but  suggestive  are  cost  of  plant  per  bed  and  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance. 

"3.  Education  in  the  institutions,  where  the  children  can 
not  be  related  directly  to  the  public  school  system,  should  be 
brought  up  in  standard  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 

"4.  Physical  and  psychological  examinations  by  experts 
should  be  made  periodically  of  all  children  in  charitable  insti- 
tions.  Successive  examinations  will  aid  in  determining  both 
the  quality  of  care  and  possible  developments  requiring  special 
or  medical  attention. 

"5.  There  should  be  sufficient  trained  workers  in  every 
institution  adequately  to  supervise  all  its  activities,  and  enough 

*See  Witherbee,  Prand  D:  The  Standardization  of  Institutional  Care. 
Article  in  "A  Child  Welfare  Symposium,"  pages  78-85.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  1915. 
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attendants  to  perform  the  institutional  work  without  unduly 
burdening  the  children  old  enough  to  assist.  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  present  the  employes  of  nearly  all  institutions  are  great- 
ly overworked  and  badly  underpaid. 

"6.  The  standards  of  training — physical,  mental,  and 
moral — to  develop  the  child's  individuality  and  foster  its 
higher  life  should  be  raised  and  in  some  measure  made  uniform 
throughout  the  state ;  but  of  course  without  interfering  with 
denominational  religious  instruction. 

"7.  Each  institution  should  limit  its  activities  to  the  work 
for  which  it  is  specially  organized,  and  for  which  it  has  ar- 
ranged its  plant  and  acquired  its  equipment ;  and  each  should 
enter  into  cordial  and  systematic  co-operation  with  other  agen- 
cies and  institutions." 

The  writer  recommends  to  all  the  organizations  special  at- 
tention to  additional  matters  that  are  now  commonly  disre- 
garded. These  are  the  publishing  of  an  annual  report  giving 
in  interesting  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  organization's  work, 
with  complete  statistics  regarding  children  and  finances;  and 
the  yearly  auditing  by  an  outside  expert  accountant  of  the  or- 
ganization's funds. 

IMPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

For  many  years  dependent  children  from  other  states  have 
been  placed  out  in  Delaware  without  restriction.  While  most 
of  the  children  have  been  desirable  additions  a  certain  num- 
ber have  proved  to  be  a  positive  detriment  through  being 
feeble-minded  or  vicious.  This  year  the  legislature  met  the 
situation  by  passing  a  law  similar  to  that  found  in  many  other 
states.  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows :  No  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  shall  place  a  child  in  any  home  in  Dela- 
ware without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education ;  any  agency  desiring  to  place  out  a  child 
in  the  state  shall  execute  to  the  state  a  bond  of  $3,000  in 
guaranty  that  the  child  is  not  incorrigible,  or  unsound  in  mind 
or  body,  or  feeble-minded ;  if  a  placed-out  child  shall  become 
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a  public  charge  before  reaching  the  age  of  21,  the  agency  send- 
ing it  shall  within  30  days  after  receiving  written  notice  of 
the  facts  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  remove  the  child 
from  the  state;  if  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  a  child's 
arrival  in  the  state,  it  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor the  agency  shall  remove  it  from  the  state  imme- 
diately upon  its  being  released  from  imprisonment;  every 
agency  shall  through  its  employes  visit  its  placed-out  children 
at  least  once  a  year;  and  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  act 
shall  be  treated  as  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  $100. 

It  is  recommended  that  if  a  State  Board  of  Charities  is 
created,  as  recommended,  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  stated  in  the  above  law  be  transferred  to  it.  A 
Board  of  Charities  usually  has  this  function. 

MOTHERS'  PENSION 

Aid  to  dependent  mothers  or  "mothers'  pensions"  as  it 
is  popularly  called  is  based  upon  the  principles  that,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  every  good  mother  has  the  right  to  the  society 
of  her  children  and  that  a  good  mother's  care  is  the  best  that 
can  be  had  for  the  children.  In  thousands  of  American  homes 
which  have  lost  the  fathers  through  death,  imprisonment,  in- 
sanity, or  other  causes,  the  mothers  although  loving  and  up- 
right have  been  unable  to  earn  enough  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether and  the  children  have  been  taken  away  to  be  cared  for 
in  institutions  or  foster  homes.  The  purpose  of  the  mothers' 
pension  is  to  assist  these  deserving  but  dependent  families  to 
keep  their  circles  unbroken.  Missouri  was  the  first  to  legislate 
in  favor  of  this  aid,  in  1911,  and  about  30  other  States  have  en- 
acted similar  laws. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Delaware  act,  passed  this  year, 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  creation  of  a  Mother's  Pension  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  consisting  of  nine  women,  three  from 
each  county,  to  serve  without  pay  except  for  traveling  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
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(b)  Beneficiaries  to  be  "any  widowed  or  abandoned 
mother  of  a  child  or  children  under  14  years  of  age,  who  is 
unable  without  aid  to  support,  maintain  and  educate  her  child 
or  children,  or  any  mother  whose  husband  is  permanently 
either  physically  or  mentally  unable  without  aid  to  support, 
maintain,  and  educate  such  child  or  children,"  providing  that 
the  mother  is  fit  to  bring  up  her  children  and  that  she  has  been 
a  continuous  resident  for  at  least  three  years  of  the  state. 

(c)  Financial  aid  to  consist  of  "not  to  exceed  $8  a  month 
for  a  single  child  and  $4  for  each  additional  child  in  the  same 
family  except  for  a  limited  period  in  ease  of  sickness  or  of  some 
unusual  condition  requiring  increase  thereto." 

(d)  After  the  award  of  aid  the  visitation  of  the  family 
■ '  at  least  once  a  month  to  see  that  the  mother  is  properly  caring 
for  the  child  or  children,  that  they  are  sufficiently  clothed  and 
fed,  that  they  attend  school  regularly,  and  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction." 

(e)  The  aid  to  mothers  to  be  met  equally  by  the  state 
and  the  county,  provided  that  the  state  shall  not  pay  in  any 
one  year  more  than  $2,500  for  the  work  in  each  county ;  the 
traveling  and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission,  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,  to  be  paid  by  the  state. 

As  the  first  Mother's  Pension  law  was  passed  only  six 
years  ago.  standards  of  the  work  have  not  yet  been  fully  made. 
The  outcome  of  the  plan  in  Delaware  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest.  It  is  suggested  that  Delaware  may  profit  by 
consulting  the  experience  of  other  states  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

CHILDREN  NEEDING  CARE 

There  are  three  groups  of  colored  Delaware  children  for 
whom  institutional" care  is  needed  in  the  state.  They  are  de- 
linquent girls,  children  under  three  years  of  age  of  mothers 
working  out,  and  illegitimate  babies. 

Delinquent  colored  girls,  in  the  absence  of  institutional  pro- 
vision for  them  within  the  state,  have  been  placed  by  the  courts 
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in  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  number  per  year  has  been  about  ten.  A  just 
principle  is  that  every  state  should  care  for  its  delinquents 
within  its  own  borders  wherever  possible.  Delaware  has  an 
excellent  institution  for  delinquent  girls  but  up  to  the  present 
it  has  received  only  the  white.  It  would  seem  most  desirable 
that  this  institution,  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
should  give  the  advantages  of  its  training  to  the  colored  also. 
Many  of  the  juvenile  reformatories  throughout  the  country 
admit  both  races;  in  some  institutions  in  Southern  states 
where  the  color  line  is  sharply  drawn  separate  departments  for 
the  two  classes  are  maintained  on  the  same  property  at  some 
distance  from  each  other. 

A  Day  Nursery  is  required  in  Wilmington  for  colored 
children  under  three  years  of  age  whose  mothers  go  out  to 
work.  The  Garrett  Settlement  writes:  "An  institution  of  this 
kind  is  more  than  needed.  We  hoped  long  before  now  to  have 
a  Day  Nursery  for  colored  children  in  connection  with  the 
Settlement  but  the  financing  of  it  has  been  too  great  a  problem 
for  us  to  undertake."  A  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  would  be  for  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  and  Day  Nursery  for  Babies  to  establish  a  branch 
day  nursery  for  colored  children  in  some  location  in  Wilming- 
ton convenient  of  access  to  a  majority  of  the  mothers. 

A  third  group,  and  the  most  appealing  of  all,  includes 
adults  as  well  as  children ;  it  is  composed  of  the  colored  unmar- 
ried mothers  and  their  babies.  There  is  no  institution  in  the 
state  which  now  opens  its  doors  to  these  poor  outcasts.  The 
mothers  in  many  cases  are  actually  children  who  have  not  be- 
come hardened  and  who  can  be  reclaimed  if  brought  in  time 
under  the  care  of -a  wise  sympathetic  organization.  If  the  Flor- 
ence Crittenton  Home  in  Wilmington  could  extend  its  work  to 
include  a  branch  for  the  colored  the  need  would  be  satisfactor- 
ily met. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION 

Three  States  have  led  all  the  rest  in  working  out  a  well 
balanced  system  of  children's  laws:  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Minnesota.  Four  years  ago  the  Ohio  legislature  passed  an 
act  providing  for  a  commission  of  two  members  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  to  prepare  a  code  of  children's  laws,  and 
appropriated  $600  for  the  purpose.  The  two  commissioners, 
who  were  lawyers  and  experts  in  children's  work,  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  juvenile  legislation  throughout  the  country, 
consulted  leaders  in  various  branches  of  juvenile  work  and 
then  brought  together  in  one  comprehensive  set  old  and  new 
measures  regarding  the  children  of  the  state.  These  measures, 
with  some  changes,  were  enacted  into  law  and  constituted  the 
first  children's  code  in  the  United  States.  Two  years  later 
Missouri  followed  Ohio's  example,  with  the  difference  that 
the  commission,  of  18  members,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
without  legislation  and  the  funds  were  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. Minnesota  was  the  third  state  to  adopt  a  children's 
code ;  as  in  Missouri,  the  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  without  act  of  legislature  and  the  expenses  were 
financed  privately.  The  results  in  Minnesota  were  most  suc- 
cessful in  that  35  separate  bills  upon  various  phases  of  child 
welfare  were  made  law  this  year  and  have  given  the  state  a 
fairly  complete  child-caring  system,  well  adapted  to  her  needs. 

These  movements  for  a  Children's  Code  were  materially 
aided  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Standardization  of 
Children's  Laws,  which  was  begun  in  connection  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  Baltimore 
in  1905  to  promote  the  standardization  of  children's  laws  as  a 
part  of  a  general  child  welfare  program  in  each  state.  The 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens  of 
Boston  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  movements  looking 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  children's  code  in  a  number  of  States. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  code  commission  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  those  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota  be  secured  as 
soon  as  practicable  in  Delaware.    As  the  legislature  will  not 
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meet  until  January,  1919,  it  is  recommended  that  the  commis- 
sion be  appointed  by  the  Governor  without  legislation  and  be 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  commission  comprise  three  members,  who  will  have  the  time 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  children's  work  in  Delaware  and 
in  other  states,  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  members  be  a  law- 
yer. It  is  recommended  further  that  the  commission  give  par- 
ticular heed  to  the  need  of  legislation  upon  the  following : 

1.  Creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  manda- 
tory powers  over  all  institutions  for  adults  and  children  in  the 
state. 

2.  Extension  of  the  juvenile  court  system  throughout 
the  state ;  increase  of  its  powers  regarding  adults ;  a  sufficient- 
ly large  probation  staff;  suitable  salaries  for  the  judge  and 
probation  officers. 

3.  Exclusion  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years  from  almshouses. 

4.  Provision  for  institutional  care  in  the  state  of  de- 
linquent colored  girls. 

5.  Additional  appropriation  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

6.  Exclusion  of  dependent  children  from  the  state  in- 
dustrial schools. 

The  commission  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  the  other  states  which  have  adopted  a  children's 
code  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  set  of  laws  calculated  fully  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  children  of  Delaware. 

In  closing,  the  writer  wishes  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  bright  prospects  of  your  work.  Despite  the  many  added 
and  difficult  problems  that  the  war  has  brought,  you  may  well 
find  encouragement  in  the  facts  that  the  Governor  has  shown 
himself  to  be  in  full  accord  with  all  movements  for  progressive 
practical  social  work,  that  the  legislature  has  given  equal  evi- 
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dence  of  a  like  attitude,  and  that  there  is  in  Delaware  a  con- 
siderable group  of  private  citizens  who  are  determined  that 
the  children  of  the  state  shall  receive  their  just  due  in  all 
respects. 


